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NEWS OF THE 


————— 
M* CHAMBERLAIN made his Budget speech on 
Monday. The Budget is marked by great honesty 
al courage, in spite of some doubtful points; but as we 


have commented on the subject fully elsewhere we = shall 
here a bare of the details. He began 
by reviewing the past financial The revenue had 
been £1,339,571,000 and the expenditure £1,665,773,000, 
leaving a deficit of £326,202,000— enormous in itself but less by 
£147,000,000 than he had expected last October. During the 
six years, mainly of war and armistice, which ended with March, 
3617 per cent. of the expenditure had been met from revenue. 
Last year four-fifths of the expenditure was thus provided. 
This year there The total Debt on 


give only summary 


year. 


should be no borrowing. 


March 31st last was £7,835,000,000. A sixth of this—or 
£1,312,205,000—was Floating Debt, which, though it had been 


reduced, was a continual embarrassment to the Exchequer and 
the Money Market. Another sixth—or 
external Debt held by foreign creditors, and especially America. 
Mr. Chamberlain expressed a hope that he might be able to repay 
the American loan of £50,000,000 falling due in the autumn by 
the sale of War Savings Certificates, which brought in no less 
than £48,000,000 last year and which were a most valuable 
incentive to thrift. ; 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer went on to say that the 
expenditure for 1920-21 was estimated at £1,184,102,000, 
while the revenue on the existing basis of taxation was expected 
to yield £1,341.650,000. While the revenue included no less 
than £320,000,000 from the sale of war material and stores, 
Which is, strictly speaking, capital, the expenditure included 
over £300,000,000 for transitory charges due to the war, such 
as loans to Allies and the bread subsidy. There was an apparent 
surplus of £164,000,000 for the reduction of Debt, but that was 
not enough to make a substantial beginning. It would all be 
required for meeting obligations that would fall due this year, 
apart from the Floating Debt. 


The Post Office, Mr. Chamberlain continued, had been worked 
at a loss of £3,000,000 last year, and higher wages for postal 
servants would cost £8,000,000 more this year. To meet this 
heavy defic ‘it, he must increase the letter postage to twopence 
for three ounces, the newspaper postage to a penny for six 
ounces, the minimum te legram rate to a shilling, and the postcard 
Tate to three- -halfpence, if the other members of the Postal 
Union agreed to a similar increase for foreign postcards, The 





£1,278,000,000—was | 





telephone charges would be raised so as to produce £2,750,000 
more yearly, ‘These taxes on communications are very serious 
indeed. Mr. Chamberlain also announced his acceptance of 
the new Motor Taxes, recently proposed by a Departmental 
Committee. They wiJl begin next January, when the Petrol 
Tax will cease. In a normal year the Road Fund will receive 
£8,400,000 from the new taxes on motor vehicles. 


Unfortunately Mr. Lloyd George was not present to hear his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pronounce the doom of the Land 
Values Duty which was the feature of the Budget of 
1909. Mr. Chamberlain said that as his leader's Land 
Taxes were unworkable and had produced little revenue, 
they would be repealed. The money already .paid under 
this preposterous legislation would be refunded on appli- 
cation, out of the proceeds of the Mineral Rights Duty, 
which would continue. Strangely enough, Mr. Chamber- 
lain added that the Valuation Department, created for 
the purpose of collecting the Land Taxes, would be retained, 
on the ground that it might be useful in connexion with the 
purchase of land for public purposes, It is hard to dislodge 
bureaucrats even when their function has ceased, though the 
country can ill afford a million a year for this superfluous 
Department. 


Coming at length to his new taxes, Mr. Chamberlain began 
with drink. Spirits would pay 22s. 6d. more gallon, 
72s. 6d. in all—raising the price by 2s. a bottle—and would 
yield £23,500,000 more this year. Beer would pay 30s. more a 
barrel, or 100s, in all—thus raising the price by a penny a pint— 
and would produce £22,500,000 more. The Wine Duties would 
be doubled, and sparkling wines would pay duty equal to half 
their value—or about 6s. on a bottle of champagne ; wine would 
thus yield £3,800,000 more. Imported cigars would pay an 
additional duty of half their value, yielding £500,000. In all, 
Customs and Excise would produce £48,650,000 more this year, 
and £54,730,000 in a full year, after deducting the yield of 
the Petrol Tax, 


a or 


Mr. Chamberlain went on to deal with direct taxes. Stamps 
had yielded £22,500,000 in the past year, or more than twice as 
much as before the war. The twopenny stamp on cheques 
required from September, 1918, had been successful in raising 
the yield of this tax from £1,300,000 to £3,000,000. Mr. 
Chamberlain stated that he would increase the duty on transfers 
of stocks from a half to one per cent., besides doubling the duty 
on bearer securities, and increasing the Capital Duty paid by 
limited companies from 5s. to 20s. per cent. Furthermore, the 
stamp required for an ordinary receipt would be twopence 
instead of a penny, so as to yield £550,000 in a full year. Stamps 
would thus produce £5,200,000 more in the current year. 


In regard to Income T. ax, Mr. C hamberlain said that he would 
adopt the main proposals of the Royal Commission, and would 
give effect to them by a separate Bill. He would not gain 
additional revenue, but would lose £2,700,000 this year and 
£18,200,000 in a full year, though the scheme as worked out 
would redistribute the burden more fairly. He would adopt the 
Commission’s proposal for remedying the injustice of the double 
tax levied on the’same income by two Governments within the 
Empire, at a cost for the present year of £2,500,009, 


Lamy 


Mr. Chamberlain then startled the House by announcing that 
he would not abolish the Excess Profits Duty, as had been 
confidently expected, but would actually increase it from 
forty to sixty per cent. He proceeded to justify it on the 
* the continued prevalence of temporary conditions 
occasioned by the war,”’ though the tax itself has no doubt aggra- 
vated those conditions. He offered, however, to cancel the 
increase if the Select Committee would propound a scheme for a 
The higher duty would only yield 


ground of 


“ 


levy on ‘‘ war wealth,” 
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£10,000,000 more this year, but would produce £100,000,000 in 
three years. Furthermore, there would be a new tax of a shilling 
in the pound on the profits and income of limited companies, to 
run concurrently with Excess Profits Duty, and to yield 
£35,000,000 apart from that duty in a full year—but only 
£3,000,000 this year. This ‘“‘ Corporation Tax” as well as the 
Excess Profits Duty would be deducted before the assessment of 
profits for Income Tax. The proposal to increase the Excess 
Profits Duty has aroused a storm of protest. 


Mr. Chamberlain concluded his speech by saying that his new 
taxes would yield an additional £76,650,000 this year, and 
£189,000,000, apart from the Post Office, in a full year. His 
total revenue this year would be £1,418,300,000. His assets, 
in loans to the Dominions, loans to Allies—estimated at half 
their nominal value—and the proceeds of sales of stores and 
outstanding arrears of Excess Profits Duty, would amount to 
£1,724,000,000, to say nothing of indemnities. He would have 
£231,000,000 available out of revenue for the redemption of 
Debt, and would be able to apply £70,000,000 of that sum towards 
the Floating Debt. Next year there should be £300,000,000 
for the reduction of the Debt, and in the first normal year there 
should be not less than £180,000,000 for that purpose. It had 
been said that two such Budgets would destroy the Empire, 
He might retort that twenty such Budgets would redeem the 
whole of our Debt. 


When the House debated the Budget on Tuesday, Mr. Asquith 
took exception to the treatment of realized assets as revenue, but 
for which, as he said, the Budget would show a deficit. He 
expressed regret at the abolition of the Land Value Duties, 
though they had not yielded “ rare and refreshing fruit” ; but 
he commended Mr. Chamberlain’s new taxes, especially the 
Corporation Tax, which was “‘a permanent addition to our 
financial armoury.” Mr. Asquith went on to say that the 
expenditure must be reduced, “It was the hydra-headed 
thing which called itself the Civil Service, but which was no more 
a Civil Service than an association or group of parasitic excres- 
cences upon the normal administrative system of the country, 
that was largely responsible.” While Mr. Asquith pointed out 
that no other belligerent Power had raised so large a share of the 
cost of the war from taxes, Mr. Clynes complained that the 
Government had borrowed too much and taxed too little. Mr. 
Clynes lamented the “ tender treatment ’’ of the landed classes 
and the higher taxes on beer and spirits. He advocated a 
Capital Levy, for the sake of paying off the Debt “ in a very few 
years.” Mr. Clynes showed more wisdom in urging the necessity 
of greater production, chiefly for the sake of the working man, 
whose real wages would thus be raised. What was needed, he 
thought, was a Government guarantee that ‘ over-production 
should never again be allowed to be the cause of unemployment.” 
Mr. Clynes’s hint is worth following up. 


Mr. Chamberlain replied to his critics on Wednesday. The 
Budget, he said, had been more favourably received than he 
expected, and no practicable alternative to it had been sug- 
gested. He did not think that the higher Wine Duties would 
injure France, whose own tariff had been raised against British 
and other foreign luxuries, His proposal to reduce the Debt by 
£234,000,000 this year and by £300,000,000 next year meant 
“a prodigious effort” that no other European Power could 
make, and should inspire confidence. He admitted the objec- 
tions to the Excess Profits Duty, but he would not have reduced 
it last year had he foreseen that manufacturers would continue 
to make abnormal profits because the demand for goods far 
exceeded the supply. ‘ He stood or fell” by his increase of 
the duty to sixty per cent. ; “ there was no going back.” But 
if he could have a levy on “ war wealth,” he would maintain 
the Excess Profits Duty at forty per cent. He objected strongly 
to a general capital levy, which would exaggerate the hardships 
caused by a war that had left us poorer as a nation. But he 
suggested that a levy on “war wealth” might be “‘ some 
approach to an equalization of war sacrifice.” 


The Supreme Council of the Allies met at San Remo last 
Sunday. Mr. Lloyd George, M. Millerand, and Signor Nitti, 
according to semi-ofticial statements, devoted themselves to the 
completion of the Turkish Peace Treaty, which is to be handed 
to the Turkish delegates in Paris on May 10th. The League of 
Nations has refused a mandate for Armenia, on the ground that 
it has not the power or the resources needed for the task. It ig 
not worth while to chronicle the innumerable and contradictor, 








rumours to which the meeting of the Premiers has given ri 
In regard to Germany, however, one fact emerges. At “ 
instance of Great Britain, the Allies have warned Berlin that , 
any Government hostile to the execution of the Peace Treaty 
were set up, the Allies would cease to facilitate the supply of food 
to Germany. The German Government, wavering between fear 
of a new Monarchist rising in Pomerania and distrust of the 
Trade Unions in Westphalia, still maintain their forces in the 
neutral zone. They apparently hope that the Allies at San 
Remo may disagree as to the necessity of enforcing the terms of 
peace, 


We learn from an excellent summary of the German Press in 
the current Political Review that moderate Germans condemn the 
Government for employing the Monarchist mercenaries to restore 
order in the Ruhr Valley. It is indeed hard to credit the good 
faith of Herr Miiller when he uses Dr. Kapp’s supporters to shoot 
down the Westphalian workmen in the neutral zone, where 
Germany has promised not to station troops. Far from contem. 
plating disarmament, a Prussian General, lately employed by the 
Government, has publicly advocated the reintroduction of 
Conscription, to which, he hopes, the Allies will agree. The 
Germans think, by breaking one clause of the Treaty after 
another, to annul it altogether. ; 


The Bolshevik delegates who were supposed to represent 
the Russian Co-operative Societies are still at Copenhagen, 
As the Co-operative Societies have been abolished by Lenin, 
it is clear that the delegates only represent the Terrorists of 
Moscow. Their leader, Krassin, is understood to be a German 
agent as well as a Bolshevik. He is said to have admitted that 
Russia had no stocks of raw material to sell. As the railways 
have broken down under Bolshevik control, this statement 
sounds probable. The delegates appear to have failed in their 
negotiations with the Allies, partly because they insisted that 
Litvinoff should be admitted into England, partly because they 
had nothing to give in exchange for Western goods. It is 
generally supposed that the delegates’ aims are political rather 
than commercial. They desire to obtain Allied recognition 
of the Bolshevik despotism as the Russian Government. The 
Allies rightly prefer to wait for Russia to come to her senses, 


The Morning Post of Wednesday publishes an undesignedly 
amusing letter written from Moscow by “ a prominent Russian” 
to an English friend—the Morning Post guarantees the genuine- 
ness of the letter and happens to know the writer--in which 
among much other Moscow gossip the writer says that all the 
amenities of Moscow were suddenly and for a short time improved 
owing to the visit of Lord Lansbury. ‘“‘ Do you know him?” 
asks the writer. ‘‘ He had arrived from London to negotiate 
peace and our rulers wanted to show off Moscow at her best.” 
Therefore the streets of Moscow, which had long been in darkness, 
were suddenly lighted by electricity, the trams started to run 
again, and so on. Now that Mr. George Lansbury is back in 
London from his Moscow visit once more editing the Daily 
Herald he is in a position to explain away this stage managing 
of Soviet life if it can be explained away. But he certainly does 
not do so in his humorous letter to the Morning Post of 
Thursday in which he points out that he was accompanied to 
Moscow by several other noblemen of the Press. 


The Council of the League of Nations has convened an Inter- 
national Financial Conference, to be held in Brussels next month. 
America has been asked to send representatives. Germany and 
Austria may be invited to supply information or to state their 
views. ‘‘The purpose of the Conference is not to recast the 
economic system of the world, but to obtain suggestions for its 
improvement by the impartial examination of the present 
situation and the formulation of practical conclusions by the 
best-qualified experts in each country.” 


The Scottish members of the House of Commons on Friday 
week had a pleasant debate on Scottish Home Rule—a subject 
in which no Scotsman of our acquaintance takes any real 
interest. The debate came to an inconclusive end because 
there were not enough members present to adopt the Closure, 
so that no division could be taken on Mr. Johnstone’s Bill. 
The most amusing speech was that of Captain Elliot, whe 
said that ‘the idea of devolution by national units was 180 
tastic.” Scotsmen and Irishmen “knew in their hearts that 


if England ever got Home Rule the border nations would sink 
again into the obscurity from which they were 
power, the wealth, the ingenuity, and the driving-lorce ot the 


raised by the 
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English race.” “If he were an Englishman, he would not 
offer Ireland a Republic; he would threaten them with a 
Republic.” The Secretary for Scotland expressed his belief 
in the principle—largely on the ground that he had to travel 
constantly to Edinburgh—but he thought that, as the Speaker's 
Conference on Devolution was about to report, the Bill had 


better be dropped. - 


The Coalition candidates won both the Edinburgh by-elections. 
Mr. Clyde’s old seat in North Edinburgh was retained by the 
Coalition Unionist, Mr. P. J. Ford, who defeated Mr. Runciman 
by 1,475 votes, while a Labour candidate was a bad third. Mr. 
C. D. Murray, the new Solicitor-General for Scotland, was 
re-elected for South Edinburgh by a majority of 2,999 over an 
Independent Liberal. Mr. Runciman’s defeat was a sore 
disappointment for his little party, who thought that Mr. 
Asquith’s personal success at Paisley signified a change in 
Scottish political opinion. They took it for granted that Mr. 
Runciman, another ex-Minister, would win a seat in the Scottish 
capital, which used to be, like Paisley, a Liberal stronghold. 


The release of the Sinn Fein hunger-strikers from Mountjoy 
Prison last week apparently meant, as we hoped, that Sir Nevil 
Macready and Sir Hamar Greenwood wanted to start the new 
régime in Ireland with as clean a slate as possible. It did not 
mean—indeed this would have been incredible—that they had 
any idea of repeating the lamentable policy of Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Birrell, who acted in the belief that if you pretend that a 
tiger is a domestic cat it will purr instead of mangling you. 
The reports all show that Sir Nevil Macready is taking strong 
measures to prevent crime and to protect innocent persons. We 
trust that there will soon be a complete co-ordination of the 
troops and the Royal Irish Constabulary, as this is the only 
coherent method of proceeding wherever force is necessary. 


Sir Nevil Macready has had plenty of experience in organ- 
ization, and we trust also that he will use this experience in 
forming an adequate intelligence service, which seems to have 
been sadly wanting in Ireland. Mr. Birrell of course acted on 
the assumption that in Ireland—which everybody knew, or ought 
to know, was the best of all possible worlds !—such a disagreeable 
though competent thing as a secret service could safely be 
dispensed with. As regards the conditions on which the hunger- 
strikers were released last week, there was the usual contradiction 
of evidence which we have learned to expect in Irish aftairs. 
The Nationalist newspapers declared that the prisoners were 
released unconditionally. The Executive declared that they had 
been released “on parole for periods specified by the prison 
doctor,” 





The Lord Mayor of Dublin stated that when he was summoned 
to the Viceregal Lodge Lord French agreed that the prisoners 
should be released on parole. Afterwards a hitch occurred at 
the prison, where the Governor understood that he wasinstructed 
to require every prisoner to sign a paper. The Lord Mayor then 
returned to the Viceregal Lodge, and Lord French sent for the 
prison Governor, with the result that the demand for signatures 
was abandoned. A document was read to the men as they 
left the gaol, but they did not sign it, and apparently they gave 
no undertaking of any kind. We do not understand how these 
facts can be squared with the statement issued on behalf of the 
Executive, and we must leave it at that—except that we have 
still to add that, by a superfluous and crowning piece of bungling, 
some criminals were released by mistake from the prison whose 
case had never come into the controversy at all ! 





A new form of terrorism is spreading in Ireland which the 
Dublin correspondent of the Times describes as “‘ agrarian 
Bolshevism.”” The conditions which had prevailed in Galway 
for some weeks have spread to the Midlands. Farmers, says the 
correspondent, are being compelled under threats of violence to 
surrender their holdings at ridiculous prices to labourers and 
landless men. Cattle-driving is being conducted in the West 
by a regular organization. Local cases are being tried before 
self-constituted Courts of Sinn Fein, and recently at Kilrush 
When the County Court Judge entered his Court he was informed 
that many of the cases on his list had been “ already settled or 
had been withdrawn.” Yet another form of terrorism is the 
warning issued by Sinn Fein to ratepayers that they must stop 
paying rates. The issue of an instruction before long to stop 
paying rent is expected as a natural sequel, 





The coroner’s jury at Cork which inquired into the murder of 
Mr. MacCurtain, the late Lord Mayor of Cork, returned an 
insolent verdict that “Mr. MacCurtain was wilfully murdered 
under circumstances of the most callous brutality, and that the 
murder was organized and carried out by the Royal Irish 
Constabulary officially directed by the British Government.” 


On Monday an agreement was reached between the dockers 
and the employers of dock labour for giving effect to the Majority 
Report of Lord Shaw’s Court of Inquiry. As we pointed out last 
week, it was essential that the employers should not agree to the 
proposed national minimum wage of 16s. a day without insisting 
upon the equally fundamental part of the Report which calls for 
an increase of output. The ideal thing would have been for both 
sides to devise a scheme which would put an end, under guaran- 
tees, to the practices of bad timekeeping, dawdling, and the 
breaking of bargains, and to make the payment of the minimum 
wage dependent upon the signing of that agreement. Though 
the employers have not done this, they have done the next best 
thing. They have agreed to the minimum wage on the under- 
standing that the Majority Report shall be adopted “ as a whole.” 


This means that the dockers are in honour bound to fulfil their 
part of the contract in return for the payment of the minimum 
wage; in short, to recognize that there must be a proper ratio 
between work and pay. We hope that the understanding will 
work out well, though of course there is no positive assurance. 
At all events it is a good sign that the feeling between employers 
and men is markedly one of goodwill. But whatever happens 
this large minimum wage for unskilled labour is bound to have 
even more repercussions in other industries than it has already 
had. 


Take as an example the sudden and unexpected demand of the 
National Union of Railwaymen that their wages shall be increased 
by £1 a week. There is no disguise about the reason for this 
demand, which was frankly put forward “in view of concessiors 
won by workers in other occupations.” For that reason alone 
the National Union of Railwaymen have become dissatisfied 
with the sliding-scale arrangement. When the railway settle- 
ment was recently accepted by Mr. Thomas he described it as 
“good” and “honourable.” It was signed as lately as 
March 20th. Now the whole thing is once more unsettled, 
although Mr. Thomas has publicly stated over and over again 
that he thoroughly recognizes that increases in wages merely 
increase the cost of living. As we feared, the granting of a high 
minimum wage to the most casual of all labourers has set all 
other industries, and particularly skilled workers, by the ears. 


An instructive portent in some of the shop-windows of London 
now is the efflorescence of 8.0.8. signals to the public that 
tailoring has become cheaper. We know not how many windows 
of tailors’ shops have burst into challenges to Mr. Mallaby- 
Deeley that they can make clothes as well and as cheaply as ho 
can. Tailoring, at all events in the shops which produce for 
the many, is the one retail trade in which there is a visible 
slump in prices. We imagine that Mr. Mallaby-Deeley, who 
is an ablo man of business, did not go into this trade for his 
health ; we should pay him a poor compliment if we did not 
assume that he is out to make many thousands of pounds. 
But the net result for the public will be that he will have suc- 
ceeded in causing people to get much cheaper clothes. The 
old law of supply and demand beats the regulating Act of Par- 
liament every time and makes a fool of it. High prices are a 
signal to the trader: “‘ Here’s your opportunity. Good money 
can be made in this trade because there is scarcity.” The 
shrewd trader rushes in and by producing heavily ultimately 
causes prices to fall. 


In the circumstances in which Mr. Mallaby-Deeley came 
forward he is hailed as a kind of public saviour, but if he had 
obscurely entered upon his beneficent work before the war, 
and it had suddenly been discovered that he had made a fortune 
in the tailoring trade, he would have been denounced as a 
“ profiteer.” All of which shows that the public are almost 
incapable of thinking clearly on these subjects, and that the 
Dread of a Profit has become a mania comparable with other 
manias which do not happen like it to enjoy a contemporary 
respect or popularity. 








Bank rate,7 per cent.,changed from 6 per cent.Apr. 15, 19:0 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 863; Thursday 
week, 874; a year ago, 96, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE BUDGET. 


T is a comfort to feel in times like these that we have 
at the financial helm so conscientious and so courage- 
ous a man as Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Whatever 
we may think of this or that detail in his Budget, the 
Budget as a whole is a monument to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
integrity. He has not courted popularity; he has shut 
his ears to distracting and intimidating whispers ; he has 
set himself straitly and solidly to do what he thought was 
the right thing for the nation. He knew that nothing 
but new and severe taxes would help the country out of 
its present extremely doubtful position and set the feet 
of the nation upon the solid highway that leads to success. 
He has been innocent of the besetting sin of many of his 
brother-Ministers, which is to keep their ears to the ground, 
to allow themselves to be awed by rumour, and to prefer 
the easiest immediate way out of a difficulty to a far- 
seeing policy, which may indeed incite opposition to begin 
with but is proved to be in the national interest on the 
long view. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been greatly underrated. We call 
to mind with more amusement than bitterness now— 
though they naturally created much resentment at the 
time—the senseless and rancorous attacks which were 
made on him when he was appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer by Mr. Lloyd George. He was railed 
at with venom and ridicule as the most inadequate 
figure in the Cabinet, a shallow-pated and inexperienced 
man who had been put in the one position where brilliance 
and experience were required. Events have shown, as 
we felt sure they would, that Mr. Lloyd George was per- 
fectly right. Mr. Chamberlain at the time when he was 
appointed was one of the most solid characters in a Govern- 
ment which had a good deal of flightiness and shiftiness, 
and he has gained much credit since then. He is one of 
those men who go on developing. There may have been 
a time when he enjoyed the advantages of his name rather 
than of his own merits. Naturally as a younger politician 
he drew advantage from the fact, even while in a sense he 
may have suffered from it, that he was the son of his father. 
But year by year Mr. Austen Chamberlain has grown in 
strength and knowledge, and to-day there is probably no 
other member of the Government who would have pro- 
duced a Budget so well calculated to meet the needs of 
the nation. Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain has inspired 
confidence among the leaders of commerce and trade. 
They all know that though he may do something which 
they do not like, and which indeed they may think positively 
injurious to their prospects, he will not let them down 
merely as the result of some hidden political trafficking. 
When he hits them hard it is because he has come to his 
decision, right or wrong, in an honest, studious way. 

We have summarized the contents of the Budget else- 
where, and we shall deal here only with its general tendency 
and with a few major points. One need only look at the 
huge figures of the Budget—an estimated expenditure of 
£1,184,102,000 —to recognize that taxation had to be on a 
grand and severe scale if any genuine attempt was to be 
made to pay off Debt. So far as we have gone, the recovery 
of the country has been remarkable and most encouraging, 
but the burden of Debt is a terribly heavy yoke on our necks, 
and every sensible person knows that the only way to 
abate inflation, high prices, and all the rest of our troubles 
is to attack that Debt. No belligerent nation during the 
war did so much to pay its way as it went along by taxing 
itself as Great Britain did. The percentage of the cost of 
the war which was paid not out of borrowed money but out 
of actual revenue was rather higher than any one guessed 
at the time. Similarly it is true that no other country is 
making so strenuous an effort to reduce its Debt as Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes in his Budget. If Mr. Chamberlain 
had not added a penny to existing taxation, he would, 
according to his estimate, be able to reduce the Debt during 
the coming year by 160 millions. This is not a bad showing 
compared with the realized actual deficit in the past year 
ef £326,202,000. A less courageous Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have been content with this automatic 
decrease of Debt, and soothed his conscience with the soft 
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assurance that people “simply will not stand any : 
taxation.” Mr. Chamberlain, however, has acted Peg 
wise. He has imposed new taxes which will in a full aa 
bring in nearly 200 millions. Altogether in the cotsing 
year he expects to have a surplus of £234,198 009 In 
order to understand what this means, it is necessary . 
remember that before the war a 200 million Budget for all 
purposes was thought to be something staggering, \; 
Chamberlain, that is to say, in order to reduce Debt, sihees 
at a surplus greater than a whole pre-war Budget. It will 
be possible to begin forthwith to reduce the Floating Debt 
which is the most potent present cause of all our abnormal 
financial phenomena, though only £70,000,000 out of the 
£234,000,000 will be available to this end. 


_ The greatest surprise of the Budget is of course tho 
increase of the Excess Profits Duty from 40 to 60 per cent 
It will be remembered that at the height of the war the 
Excess Profits Duty was 80 per cent. When Mr. Chamber- 
lain reduced it to 40 per cent. in his Budget of last year 
he said: “There are grave objections to this duty. 
It encourages wasteful expenditure, and has acted 8s a 
great deterrent of enterprise and industry. I do not wish 
to continue the tax a moment beyond what is necessary.” 
This statement, coming from one who weighs his words as 
carefully as Mr. Chamberlain does, was naturally taken to 
mean that the Excess Profits Duty would be gradually 
reduced till it was ultimately extinguished. Certainly no 
one supposed that with the revenue exceeding expectations 
the Excess Profits Duty would be increased by 50 per cent. 
on the figure of last year. It would be superfluous to 
remind Mr. Chamberlain of all the disadvantages of this 
tax because he knows them already. It causes manu- 
facturers to abate their competition because the kind of 
competition which means falling prices for the consumer 
becomes for them hardly worth while ; it creates monopo- 
listic tendencies; it induces manufacturers to go slow in 
spite of their professional disposition to launch out in new 
enterprises ; and it has an unfortunate effect in reconciling 
manufacturers to extravagance in their establisiment 
expenditure and their wages-hill—extravagance which they 
would not dream of in ordinary circumstances— because 
they tell themselves that they may just as well consume 
their margin in this way as hand it over to the Treasury, 
and incidentally be held up to public odium as “ profiteers.” 
Manufacturers have, we think, a plausible grievance in the 
fact that a change in the duty has been introduced 
after they have made all their arrangements for the 
coming year, and have issued their price-lists, and so on, 
in the assurance that the Excess Profits Duty would not 
be more than 40 per cent. On the other hand, we must 
not argue this matter as though we were living in a normal 
year, for that entrancing marsh-light dances airily away 
from us whenever we step forward to grasp it and say that 
it is ours. Mr. Chamberlain no doubt feels that he was 
justified in doing an exceptional thing in these exceptional 
times, and for our part we have no intention of swelling 
the chorus which is calling upon him to surrender out ol 
hand. He admits that if he dropped the proposed increase 
in the Excess Profits Duty he would not lose more than 
£10,000,000 this year, and of course it is possible that he 
might recoup himself for a considerable part of that loss 
by the higher industrial activity which would follow 
upon the satisfaction of the manufacturers. But Mr. 
Chamberlain evidently means to stand or fell on this 
tax, and we say frankly that we prefer keeping him to 
getting rid of the tax. 

Mr. Chamberlain of his own volition has gone so far as to 
say that he would drop this increased duty if he could 
substitute for it a tax upon war wealth. We cannot feel 
that the evidence which has been taken by the Select 
Committee on the subject of a tax on war wealth has been 
very encouraging. Nevertheless we should welcome 4 
practical scheme if it could be produced. It is quite 
legitimate, in our opinion, to draw a distinct line between 
the doctrinaire demand of the Labour Party and of some 
Liberals for a general levy on capital, and the demand for a 
levy on profits which were demonstrably the result of wat 
conditions and were due to no other cause. But everything 
must depend on a workable scheme being produced; 1t 
would be worse than useless to accept a scheme that would 
do as much harm as good merely because one was in love 
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with a principle which is defensible and attractive in itself. 
Although a tax upon war wealth is the immediate possible 
alternative to the increased Excess Profits Duty, it must not 
be forgotten that Mr. Chamberlain has created a new and 
remarkable tax that in the long run will dispense with the 
need for either of these temporary expedients. We mean 
of course what is called the Corporation Tax. This is a 
tax on the profits of limited companies, and it is evidently 
a tax which has come to stay. It might be described as a 
Super Tax for companies ; and it is no more likely to be 
removed than the Super Tax on the income of individuals. 

We must pass over the increased taxes on motor-cars and 
wine, and the increased cost of postage and telegrams, as 
being right if not inevitable in the circumstances. Criticism 
becomes legitimate again when one considers Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s decision to count the 320 millions which will be realized 
for the sale of war assets as revenue. If Mr. Chamberlain 
had not done this, there would be a deficit instead of a 
surplus. According to the proprieties of finance all the 
proceeds of sales ought of course to go to the paying off of 
Debt and to no other purpose. The war materials which 
have been sold and are to be sold were bought out of 
borrowed money, and strictly it is improper that what we 
recover should be counted as revenue. But here again the 
plea of exceptional circumstances comes in any case to Mr. 
Chamberlain's rescue, and he moreover pleads tradition. He 
is dealing with abnormal circumstances, and he has so fully 
implied this by asseverating principles as sound as any 
which we could propose to him that we confess criticism is 
almost disarmed. 

As regards Income Tax and Super Tax, there was another 
surprise, though a comparatively mild one, in the decision 
to make Super Tax begin at incomes of £2,000 a year 
instead of £2.500 as formerly. Those family men who are 
affected by this change no doubt took instant alarm when 
they heard of it, and imagined that Mr. Chamberlain was 
going to take away from them with one hand all that he had 
given them with the other. Their first instinct was to 
think that they had gained nothing by the general adoption 
of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the 
Income Tax, since the grants they would get for wife and 
children would be taken away from them in the form of 
Super Tax. But their fears were relieved when they read 
the Budget in detail. The Super Tax is mildly graduated 
on the lower incomes, and on the whole the family man with 
between £2,000 to £3,000 a year will be in a slightly better 
position this year than he was last year. The suggestions 
of the Royal Commission were on the whole very good, and 
we are glad that Mr. Chamberlain has substantially accepted 
them. It seems to us, however, that unmarried men 
liable to Super Tax still escape much too easily in com- 
parison with the married men with families, and their 
hen-roosts—if the phrase is not too paradoxical—seem 
positively to invite a raid. Another good point is that Mr. 
Chamberlain has cut the losses over the Land Values fiasco. 

The Budget has of course many enemies, as such a 
Budget is bound to have, but most of the objurgations 
showered upon it cancel one another. Mr. C. F. G. Master- 
man tells us that it is “‘ a rich man’s Budget,” while the 
Daily Herald, to our gratification, assures us that it is a 
brave Budget because Mr. Chamberlain has not feared to 
tax the rich. It would be profitless to sort out such wildly 
contradictory criticisms ; the Mastermans may be left to 
settle their account with the Daily Heralds. When all has 
been said, Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget is likely to do what 
It is planned to do, and both it and its author may count 
upon the tests of time for justification and esteem. 





HOW NOT WHETHER. 

only a fraction of the rumours which proceed directly 

and indirectly from San Remo are true, it is evident 
that things are not going easily in the Supreme Council. 
If the tension be not anything like so great as some people 
Would have us believe, it is at all events a fact that there 
1s @ broad division of feeling, and that Great Britain and 
ltaly are ranged on one side as against France, who is 
backed by Belgium, on the other. The first business of 
the Council has been to put the final touches upon the 
Purkish Treaty, which involves the future of all the out- 
lying Moslem countries that used to acknowledge the rule 
of the Ottoman Turk. But behind this primary business, 





and permeating it all, is the vastly more important question 
of what the future attitude of the Allies is to be towards 
Germany. Is it proposed to modify the Treaty of Versailles ? 
Our alarmists at home, who seem to mistake extreme 
French opinion for the genuine voice of France, tell us 
that the question which is being decided is whether the 
Treaty of Versailles shall be abandoned or observed. In 
our judgment, that is not the question at all. It is not a 
question whether the Treaty shall be observed, but how 
it shall be observed. No one, we think, will accuse the 
Spectator of having allowed itself to be hoodwinked by 
Germany. For many years before the war we persistently 
warned our countrymen of what we believed Germany was 
planning, and we urged them to make up their minds te 
take the necessary military measures which might have 
averted the war, and if they had not averted it would 
in any case have made the war shorter. We are confident, 
therefore, that we shall not be thought guilty of saying 
that the Treaty of Versailles may lightly be violated by 
Germany, and that Fraace need not be supported against 
her ancient enemy. The Treaty must certainly be kept, 
for if it be not kept the world will be plunged into a deeper 
chaos. Though the Treaty is not an ideal one, we under- 
take to say that all the conflicting forces which were in 
play while it was being made would not produce a better 
result if the work of peace-making were to begin all over 
again, 

To pretend, as some newspapers here are pretending, 
that to reduce the money payments due from Germany to 
a fixed sum, and to substitute a commercial boycott for 
military intervention if the German Reichswehr troops, 
and the Putsch schemers, and the Balticum should have to 
be dispersed, are in themselves acts tantamount tq tearing 
up the Treaty of Versailles, is pure distortion. One might 
think, to read some leading articles, that a boycott or 
blockade was a kind of novel subterfuge specially invented 
in order to be kind to Germany, and to let her break the 
Treaty while everybody said: ‘* Hush, nothing is happen- 
ing!” A boycott is one of the accepted things in the 
political currency, and it has long been so. Throughout 
the discussion about the League of Nations it was always 
understood that a boycott should be the first instrument 
to be used by the League of Nations when it was necessary 
to apply compulsion, and that military force should be 
used only as a last resort. Whether it be true that in 
addition to a preference for a boycott Mr. Lloyd George 
wishes to evacuate part of the neutral territory and to 
hold other parts of that territory longer than was stipu- 
lated for in the Treaty as a set-off, we have no means of 
knowing. But in any case we, for our part, are prepared 
to support any British policy which keeps itself free from 
the deadly mistake of sowing dragons’ teeth. In the first 
week of the war we said that when the war was won we 
must have a settlement in which there would be no such 
grievances as the French laboured under for more than 
forty years. Ifthe Allies should send troops into Germany 
on a special enterprise, the danger would be that our 
experience in Russia would be repeated. The intention 
of course would be to support the sound and the moderate 
against the reactionaries and the subversives ; but in the 
end we should probably find that most Germans had rallied 
to the cry that their sacred soil was being violated by the 
foreigner, and that Germany had in fact become united 
against us. Of course physical force may be necessary 
in the end, but it should not be our first choice. 

No man can say with certainty whether Herr Miiller’s 
shaky Government at Berlin are more or less content to 
co-operate with the German militarists, or whether Herr 
Miiller appears to co-operate because he dares not do 
otherwise. The special correspondent of the Times draws 
an alarming picture of the building up of a new German 
Army already almost a million strong, the troops being 
enrolled under various aliases and disguises, just as Prussia 
secretly reconstituted her Army after Jena. Mr. Churchill, 
of course, has also given us the surprising news that Germany 
still has more than 15,000 aeroplanes, though according 
to the terms of the Treaty she ought to have none, and as 
many as 17,800 guns. But what better proof could there 
be that dissensions among the Allies are the opportunity 
of Germany than the presentation of the new demands 
she is making? She asks that she should be allowed 
to have a permanent Army of 200,000 men instead of 
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100,000 as provided for in the Peace Treaty. It is reported 
that she also desires to re-establish her German Staff and 
to maintain a considerable force with eleven batteries 
of artillery in the neutral zone. It is not to be wondered 
at that all French eyes are fixed upon the ambiguous 
German Army beyond the Rhine. If we may adapt 
Pope— 
“‘Tmagination plies her furious art 
And pours it all upon the peccant part.” 

We understand and thoroughly sympathize. France must 
have the coal which she has not yet got. She must have 
all the reparation she can get. She must above all have 
security. But these results will depend on three condi- 
tions—first, that the Allies stand together and never have 
even the appearance of a broken front; secondly, that 
there should be no dragons’ teeth; and thirdly, that 
Germany shall be helped to such a degree of recovery as 
will caalte her to pay. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR BRITISH SHIPPING. 
NLY three years ago the German people were watching 
with glee the progress of the “ unrestricted ” 
*U ’-boat campaign which was to destroy our mercantile 
marine and thus end the war. They were told by their 
experts that success was mathematically certain, and 
some timid people here thought so too. It is salutary 
to look back to those anxious days, and then to glance 
at the latest quarterly returns from Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping. Despite its immense losses in the war, the 
British merchant fleet is now as large as ever, and it is 
being increased at a rate for which there is no precedent. 
The bare fact that on March 31st last 865 merchant 
steamers, with a total tonnage of 3,394,000 tons, were 
being built in British yards does not convey much to the 
lay mind. But when we know that in March, 1914, the 
shipyards of the whole world were building 3,343,000 tons, 
of which 1,891,000 tons were the British share, we can see 
that the British shipbuilder has nearly twice as much 
work on hand as he had in the prosperous days before the 
war. The ships now under construction would replace 
almost the whole of our net losses during the war, if those 
losses had not already been made good. The shipbuilders 
with more workmen and more materials have made a great 
effort to meet the unlimited demand for new shipping. 
Even the Chepstow yard, to which the Government, 
in defiance of all expert opinion, diverted much labour and 
money during the war, has at last, under private manage- 
ment, launched a ship. The revival of British shipbuilding 
is the more noteworthy because it coincides with an 
apparent check to the American industry which sprang up, 
almost in a night, under the stress of war. For a time the 
new American yards were constructing a larger tonnage 
than our own, but they are now building no more than 
535 vessels of 2,573,000 tons. Other countries are building 
ships of a total tonnage of 1,974,000 tons. Thus Great 
Britain is holding her own in the great industry upon 
which our welfare depends. We are not building so large 
a share of the world’s shipping as we did in the old days, 
but we are building more ships than we ever built before. 
It will not be the shipbuilder’s fault, nor the merchant 
seaman’s fault, if there is any apparent scarcity of ships 
to bring us food and raw materials and to export our 
manufactures and coal. 

The seeming decline of American shipbuilding may be 
due to passing troubles caused by strikes, and to the high 
rate of exchange which prevents Europeans from buying 
American ships. But it raises the question whether British 
shipping has reason to fear American competition. America 
is, of course, wealthy enough to have the largest mercantile 
marine, instead of being content with one that is rather 
more than half as large as ours, omitting the ships used on 
the Lakes. But America does not yet need ships so much 
as we do. Her resources are so vast and varied that her 
imports are relatively small, and her manufacturers have 
s0 many good customers at home that they have not been 
compelled to cultivate their foreign trade. It has paid the 
Americans better to let Great Britain and other nations 
conduct their shipping trade for them, fetching awa 
America’s foodstuffs and oil and timber, and taking back 
such luxuries as America cared to buy. The Americans, 


once embarked on the war, suddenly realized that their 
merchant marine was inferior to ours, and that, apart 








from their immense coasting trade, which is strictly reserved 
for American ships, they had comparatively few ocean-goin , 
liners and tramps. They set themselves with characteristic 
energy to remedy the defect, so that their troops in Frano 

might be supplied with food and munitions. But it ma, 
be questioned whether, now that the war is over, the old 
economic conditions unfavourable to American shippin 

will not reassert themselves. We must remember ia 
the shipping laws of America hamper American shipbuilders 
and shipowners in normal competition with the outer world 
Furthermore, there is the question of manning. It is not 
difficult to build ships which will float if money is available 

but it is impossible to improvise trained crews or to induce 
landsmen who have no liking for the sea to serve afloat 

The question would seem to present less difficulty in these 
days of steamers than it did in the era of the sailing ship 

But experience shows that engineers and stokers who are 
accustomed to work ashore will seldom undertake similar 
work afloat. Probably most of the people in America have 
never seen the sea, and would not dream of choosing the 
sailor’s occupation. America has an immense coast-line 

but, apart from New England, the coastal population is not 
much concerned with maritime affairs. New England 
with its great fishing industry, has always been as much a 
home of sailors as the Mother Country, but it is wholly 
exceptional and unlike the rest of America. Not somany 
years have passed since the American Navy, small as it was 
then, could afford to dispense with foreign, and especially 
British, seamen and gunners. It is not surprising, then, 
that the American shipowner has had difficulties in finding 
crews. Unless some change comes over the spirit of the 
average American, these difficulties are likely to impede 
the growth of the American merchant service. In Great 
Britain the old love of the sea is as strong as ever. The 
salt is in our blood. The only thing that has caused young 
Britons to hesitate before going to sea has been the notorious 
parsimony of some shipowners. The sailor’s pay has been 
greatly improved of late, but there is still much to be done 
for his comfort. We were deeply impressed by the revela- 
tions of Admiral Boyle Somerville, of the Ninth Cruiser 
Squadron, in the February number of Blackwood’s. H» 
found that in the sumptuous liners which had been 
converted into auxiliary cruisers the stokers’ quarters were 
too insanitary to be used by any self-respecting naval man, 
and had to be sealed up after attempts to cleanse them had 
failed. While the Board of Trade permits such abuses in 
costly liners, the public may be excused for wondering 
what the fo’c’s’le in a tramp is like. However, if the 
sailor had better conditions on board ship, there would 
never be any scarcity of British seamen. 

Whether or not American competition increases, our 
future lies with our shipping. It is the key industry. 
Upon it our existence depends. If we had not a vast 
merchant fleet, our foreign trade would rapidly decline 
and our prosperity would wither away. It is strange that 
so obvious a truth should be unknown to a single British 
citizen. Yet such is the blindness of politicians that the 
shipping industry is usually made a target for abuse, 
and even the merchant sailors are not popular in the Labour 
ranks. The sailors suffer because they are known to put 
patriotism before party politics. The shipowners are 
denounced as “ profiteers ” because freights, like wages and 
prices, are now very high. It does not seem to occur to 
their critics that shipowning is not a charity but a business, 
and that no man in his senses would own ships and run 
them at a loss if he could help it. There is no foundation 
for the belief that high freights are the main cause of high 
prices. The ships can only bring their cargoes to the port». 
For the interminable delays that arise there the dock 
authorities, the Ministry of Shipping, and the Ministry of 
Transport are responsible—not the shipowners or tie 
sailors. Doubtless the docker and the railwayman, who 
work for fewer hours a day, prevent the congestion at the 
ports from being relieved, but we are inclined to think 
that the root of the mischief lies in the Departmental 
control which is still maintained long after the need for 
it has ceased. Before the war, when the Government 
left the dock authorities and the railway companies free 
to mind their own business, there was no such confusion 
as there is now. For the chaos at the docks every con- 
sumer has to pay in higher prices, while the shipping trade 
loses heavily because the ships cannot make so many 
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soyages in @ year as they used to do. There is another 


gay in which shipping is hard hit by administrative inter- 
ference in business. Coal used to be one of our chief articles 
of export. The ships carrying coal oversea brought back 
corn or raw materials, and were able to do so cheaply 
because they had cargoes both ways. But the coal export 
trade has now become a political plaything. The Coal 
Controller turns it on and off at will, and at any moment 
may disorganize the industry. It is not wholly his fault, 
for the vagaries of the miners’ leaders are also to blame. 
But the efiect of their combined meddling is, of course, 
to send up freights, since the ships that might have carried 
coal abroad have to go empty, and must therefore charge 
more for bringing home the cargoes of corn and other 
cods that we need. Shipping has suffered too from the 
Excess Profits Duty. It is well known that shipowners 
heve, on the whole, made considerable profits of late. 
But it is often forgotten that if they had not made these 
profits they could not maintain, still less increase, our 
mercantile marine in view of the very high cost of building 
new ships. It is really essential to the national welfare 
that the shipping trade should be prosperous and should 
attract fresh capital and enterprise. The humblest work- 
man benefits as well as the shipowner by the demand for 
British shipping. It is not to the public interest, therefore, 
to divert to the Exchequer an undue amount of the ship- 
owner’s profits which would otherwise go to build more 
ships. The immediate outlook is favourable, but when 
hard times come again the shipping industry may suffer 
because its reserves have heen depleted by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. If the vital importance of our shipping 
were fully understood by politicians and the public, the 
industry would receive fairer treatment. 





THE LEISURE OF THE PEOPLE. 


“The bulk of mankind will know days when labour will become 
less incessant and exhausting, less material, tyrannical, pitiless. 
What use will humanity make of this leisure ? On its employment 
may be said to depend the whole destiny of man. It raises or lowers, 
it replenishes or exhausts,” 


Se quotation from M. Maeterlinck heads the Report of 

the proceedings of the National Conference on the 
Leisure of the People which was held in Manchester last 
November. Leisure, Mr. J. L. Paton, the Chairman, 
justly says, is now abundant for all except the housewife, 
and the old phrase “ the leisured classes” has lost its mean- 
ing. We are beginning to realize in a practical way that, 
in the epigrammatic but ungrammatical words of Herbert 
Spencer, “ it is a mistake to suppose that life is for working 
instead of working for life.” 

Not only are we beginning to realize the importance of 
play to the individual, but students of abstract psychology 
and practisers of sociology have both alike arrived at a 
conclusion very different from that of traditional morality. 
Far from the uses of adversity being sweet, psychologists 
and sociologists both assure us that unhappiness leads to 
vice. What kind of remedy, for instance, do many rescue- 
home workers of great experience suggest for the evils of 
prostitution ? Not the setting up of more homes for re- 
pentant Magdalenes, not even the closing of the bad type 
of music-hall and the bad type of public-house. What 
they now recommend are simply facilities for the meeting 
of young people of both sexes under good conditions. 
They want dancing-halls, halls where private theatricals 
can be performed, tennis-courts, playing-fields, and the 
test of the apparatus by means of which young people 
with money to spend amuse themselves, This, they say, 
hot repression, is the way to fight vice. 
which originally lead both girls and young men into vice 
ate not only natural but might be made laudable. 
_The reader may be struck as he peruses the Report of the 
National Conference by the fact that the experienced social 
workers who spoke, though they are no doubt perfectly 
*amMular with the psychological and biological facts which 
underlie the phenomena they are dealing with, have by no 
means made those facts clear to the general reader. They 
fave not even made plain the fact that they themselves 
understand them. The expressions “ active amusement,” 
‘ Passive amusement,” “ happy leisure,” “ enjoyment,” 

unrest,” “relaxation,” and “ knowledge ” are all freely 
handled, but we do not find a definition of any of them. 
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We do not even find any analysis of the amusements with 
which “the people ” when they are left to themselves do 
actually fill their leisure. Now itis absolutely necessary that 
it should be made plain to the public that it is not freakish- 
ness nor frivolity that made Miss McCrindell, of the Mersey- 
side Recreation Scheme, for instance, advocate dancing in 
the open air in the public parks, if necessary at the expense 
of the Municipality, and that those who fight against pros- 
titution have the backing of the modern psychologists when 
they make demands which would have scandalized our 
grandfathers as much as they would have surprised them. 
It was, moreover, quite plain that at the Conference 
there were still social workers who did not realize that to 
tell a man who would, left to himself, go to the cinema 
that he had much better go to a workshop and there learn 
an interesting handicraft, is exactly like saying to a man 
who has asked for a glass of water: “No; you had much 
better eat a beefsteak.” Fach piece of advice would be 
in the nature of a non sequitur. 

In another column, in a review of Professor Nunn’s book 
on Education, we have quoted a passage in which he deals 
with some aspects of the play of childhood. The “play’’ 
of young adults is geverned by many of tie same 
principles. There are two opinions as to the origin and 
uses of the play instinct. One school holds that play is 
a biological device to secure in the higher animals a 
sufficient equipment for the battle of life. The kitten 
hunts a ball of wool as he will later hunt a mouse. 
The other party maintains that the play of childhood 
is recapitulation. The boy playing cowboys or Indians 
is recapitulating an earlier state of society. Professor 
Nunn is inclined to believe that both thevries are true. 
Play is a recapitulation and also a rehearsal, and active 
play serves a double psychological purpose as well as the 
obvious physical purpose of exercising the muscles. From 
one point of view the play is cathartic; that is to say, the 
child gets the blood-lust out of his system by reading 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs or playing pirates. 

The second function is one which perhaps the game of 
Indians and cowboys will not fulfil, but which is certainly 
served by the play of the little girl who hushes her doll to 
sleep and washes up its tea-things. Her action is a 
manifestation of “ the adult life of distant ages,” and is at 
the same time anticipatory. 

Professor Nunn analyses these principles as formative 
in the case of the play of children, but they may be said to 
hold also in the life of the adult. What the adult needs in his 
play, and what he will obtain, if he is, as it were, financially 
free, is a set of activities which will be complementary 
to the activities of his working life. This is of course a 
theoretical commonplace as far as physical needs are con- 
cerned, but if we regard the phenomena as only physical 
we shall find that facts do not quite fit in with this theory. 
Equally important is the psychical need of change. We 
shall not necessarily find that the clerk who has been 
sitting at a desk adding up figures all day wants to go and 
play football in the evening. If he were an animal and 
not a man that would be his choice, just as he would 
select a strong and well-developed mate. Actually we find 
that he goes to a dance, or, if his day has been a very dull 
one, to a cinema, with a high-heeled “flapper” because his 
sense of romance and his longing for the impossible to 
happen have been frustrated all day, and this same sense 
of romance and the longing for the impossible are an 
integral part of his nature. Without them he is sub- 
consciously aware that he would become a less complete 
human being. If he is systematically prevented from 


| going to his cinema and from “ holding hands ” when he is 


there, one of three things will happen. Either he will bolt 
with the cash-box because, like Hedda Gabler, “‘ he wants 
things to happen,”’ or if he is a more balanced person he 
will go for a soldier (not that this life will in the end neces- 
sarily suit him all round better than a clerkship plus the 
cinema), or (and perhaps some of us may think worst of all) 
he may let the romantic impossible side of his nature die 
and so become the shrivelled creature of routine. 

Our clerk’s dance or cinema may also serve another 
purpose. He is finding that his sequence and classification 
concepts, the instinct for orderliness and punctuality 
which he uses so extensively in his professional life, are 
becoming exhausted. He consciously goes to the dance 
“for a change.” But subconsciously he has also gone 
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because a dance is not a change—because by means of the 
ritual of the dance, the rhythm and symmetry of the jazz 
or the waltz, he refreshes an exhausted brain area by 
performing physical actions (i.e., dancing) which are in 
his racial memory associated with order, symmetry, and 
sequence :— 

“The task which the appropriate physiological mechanism 
has insufficient energy to perform is conquered by means of 
energy drawn from the more massive inherited engram-com- 
plexes. .. We are concerned with movements of self-assertion 
which are on the point of failure because the impulses behind 
them are obstructed or exhausted, and what we see is that such 
movements may often be saved from extinction by being trans- 
formed or absorbed into other modes of self-assertion, whose 
basis in the organism’s disposition is more firmly established 
and whose energy is still fresh.” 

It is difficult for a clerk to be orderly and systematic. 
It is easy for a dancer. 

It is of course impossible within the limits of a leading 
article to summarize adequately the findings of the psycho- 
logists with regard to “ play” problems. We have, how- 
ever, perhaps said enough to make it plain tothe reader that, 
according to the best modern scientific opinion, the question 
of “ The Leisure of the People ”’ is one of the first importance. 
Tragedy does literally “ purge the passions through pity 
and terror.” The practice of some art may make a human 
being and a citizen out of a minder of machinery. The 
dance may keep rounded and perfect a mind that would 
otherwise shrivel and contract till there was no room in it 
for a soul. 

But the critic may object: If the biological need for 
play of the right kind is so great, will not every man and 
wonian inevitably seek out the play which is most necessary 
to them? If all this were true, should we have a people 
who needed guidance in the use of their new leisure? The 
critic must remember the simple fact that we live in a 
very complex society. He must, moreover, remember 
that until lately, when the best pedagogues and the best 
social workers began to realize the truths whose outlines 
we have just so inadequately sketched, we had begun very 
early (at five years old, to be exact) to bring pressure to 
bear upon our citizens, and that when at thirteen the formal 
pressure of the schoolmaster was withdrawn the informal 
economic pressure and the physical obstacle still remained, 
both of which deterrents to the right spending of leisure had 
often to be overcome by men and girls, already tired, in 
their short hours of leisure. When we consider the 
obstacles, the wonder is not, perhaps, that so many workers 
spend their leisure, in the biological sense, unprofitably— 
t.c., do not go to the theatre, do not play football or dance, 
but sit at home or loaf about when they would rather amuse 
themselves. We must remember, too, that in the past 
much of the influence of the rich, which at one time 
was very great, the efforts of the Lady Bountiful and of 
some Settlements, were wholly directed to the perverting 
of the worker's instinct. We told him to do Swedish 
drill in the open air when he wanted to dance; we told 
him to listen to a lecture on ancient Babylon when he 
wanted to watch a football match, we told him to 
learn chip-carving when he wanted to rag and sing in 
Epping Forest. If then his traditional activities are 
contra-indicated, what practical steps can the modern 
social worker take? What counter-attractions are we 
going to get against whisky on the one hand, and dullness 
and all that that state brings with it on the other? The 
speakers at the Conference at Manchester had many 
practical schemes to sugges, and these suggestions are 
recorded at length in the pamphlet to which we have 
alluded before (The Leisure of the People: a Handbook, 
published by the Conference Committee, 29 Princess Street, 
Albert Square, Manchester, post free 1s. 8d.). In towns 
dancing in the public parks is advocated, and all the 
different kinds of co-operative amateur entertainment 
such as those got up by the League of Arts (37 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1), a society that Londoners will remember 
with gratitude for having provided so many delightful 
“ attractions ” on the occasion of the peace celebrations— 


choirs singing unaccompanied out of doors, Morris and 
country dancing, pastoral plays, and so forth. 

_ Other speakers urged the need for a very great increase 
in playing-field accommodation ; others again pointed 
out that very much better use might be made of our 
existing public buildings. For example, schools are usually 








es, 
shut up during the whole period of the holidays. Publi 
halls and baths might be more largely used as club 
yr mises. For country holidays the Co-operative Holiday 
Association and the Holiday Fellowship are re 
holiday camps, these being arranged either for young ae 
or for young women; and we are told that mixed com « 
are also run with great success, as are special aon 
for family parties. Another most practical propos 
is that some of the many big country houses whic 
are now on the market should be bought by holiday 
clubs and used as Guest Houses. We suggest that 
possibly the same sort of thing might be done with lar 
suburban houses. There are a number of such houses 
standing vacant at Twickenham or Clapham which, being 
on ’bus and tram routes, are near enough to London to 
enable country members to enjoy all the amenities of 
London theatres and picture galleries during their holiday. 

Winter gardens and cafés are also obviously needed jn 
most large towns, while in many places very admirable 
work is done by the popularizing of the drama for amateurs 
and even (as at Glastonbury) of opera. One very elaborate 
and excellent system of competitive amateur theatricals 
is described which ends up for the winning company with g 
performance at the * Old Vic,” with all the glamour of a real 
theatre complete with limes and footlights. In passing one 
must say a word—though the excellence of these two 
ventures is already fortunately widely recognized—for the 
splendid work lately started at the Royal Surrey Theatre, 
which produces Grand Opera at popular prices, and that 
done at the “* Old Vic ” itself. 

For boys, most teachers and social workers alike agree 
that the Boy Scout organization forms one of the best 
“ skeletons,” though a Scout troop, like every other cub 
or association, needs a good man or woman to run it. 

Of all these organizations, the Boy Scouts and the (o- 
operative Holidays Association stand out in one particular, 
They seem almost the only two that do not demand the 
spending of public money as a right. 


organizing 








THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 

A COMMITTEE of ten persons was lately appointed by 

the Archbishop of Canterbury ‘to consider and report 
upon the ways in which the Clergy, Churchworkers, and Church- 
people generally can best co-operate with the State in all matters 
concerning the social life of the community.” Their Report has 
now been published, and is a document which should create 
considerable interest. It is solely concerned with practical 
matters, and may be read with equal interest by Christians of 
every denomination. The Committee lay down this premiss :— 

** All Churchworkers and Churchpeople, if they are to carry 

out the teaching of the Gospel, must support whatever tends to 
improve the welfare of the community. The community which 
is the Church must serve and help that other community which 
is the Nation. In such service Churchmen and Roman Catholics 
and Free Churchmen can and should unite.” 
In the near past the Church of England was sadly indifferent 
to social progress, and “there still lingers among some clergy 
and Churchpeople the feeling that complete sympathy with 
those whose conditions ought to be improved is ‘ dangerous, 
and not quite ‘respectable.’”” There was a time when the 
Church was more many-sided in its activities. ‘It had not 
only to do with the ‘worship’ of the people, but with their 
civil affairs, their health, their wealth, their poverty, and their 
amusements.” In these things we should take example by our 
forefathers. Churchmen of the present and a good many past 
generations may have neglected their opportunities, but the 
opportunities are still there. The Church “is established in 
every parish in the land, and our land is all parishes.” The 
machinery is perfect, but too often it lies idle. 

We are in face of great social changes. During the last fifty 
years, and especially during the last five, the pace of the change 
has been augmented. There has been much legislation, and its 
tendency has been “ to vest more and more power in the Com- 
munity or the State, to leave less discretion, or choice, to the 
individual, and to show that no individual has a right to any 
liberty which has been purchased at the cost of the liberty of 
the whole society.” All these changes have—in the minds of 
the Committee whose Report we are epitomizing—been changes 
for the better. The Church, they think, has been too exclu: 
sively concerned with relieving distress, too little anxious about 
removing its cause. She has been content to be the “ stretcher 
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pearer” of the social system, and has counted consequently 
for little among those who desire to regenerate it. 

Official agents, both men and women, are being and will be 
appointed by the Government to carry into effect the new 
social legislation. Thousands of officials will be necessary- 
“By what spirit will they be informed?” All these official 
positions offer great opportunities. The Church should call 
upon her members to fill them, and to use their influence in 
them. The Committee does not in so many words suggest the 
example of the early Jesuits, but surely a study of the good side 
of that many-sided movement might be suggested to all those 
in authority. Imagine the effect upon the mind of the nation if, 
for instance, a large proportion of these new officials were ardent 
Christians. There is of course always an enormous scope for 
the work of volunteers, but the number of volunteer workers for 
the good of their fellows is necessarily limited by the obligation 
of the great part of the nation to earn its living. At present the 
Church is “suspect” among the working classes. They think 
it hostile to the organizations that seek to improve the social 
conditions of which they passionately complain. ‘‘ The Church 
should make it evident to its working-class members that the 
work which they do in their organizations, Trade Unions, Co- 
operative Societies, and local Labour Parties, is work which it 
regards as not necessarily out of harmony with its own ideals,” 
Where any secular organization for physical or moral improve- 
ment exists in any parish the clergy should work with it, and 
avoid above all things any appearance of effort to set up a rival 
organization which should not strengthen but simply compete 
with it. 

All these recommendations are excellent and inspiring, but 
if they are to be carried out even partially the efforts of Church- 
people must be very ably directed. Are the clergy to direct 
them? If so, to be quite frank, the clergy must improve their 
minds, they must undergo “special training” in social work. 
Space fails us to do more than enumerate a few of the methods 
here suggested for what we may call the higher social education 
of the clergy. They should receive before they are ordained 
“a grounding in the elements of economic and industrial prob- 
lems.” Such a grounding would appear to be rarely attempted 
at the Theological Colleges. They should have seen under proper 
guidance the inside of a typical factory, should know something 
about the working of a primary school, and something at first 
hand of the housing question. A ** Director of Social Studies ” 
should be appointed in each diocese, and Deacons should be 
recognized as ‘‘ the Bishops’ curates ” who are lent for a time to 
such incumbents as are likely to give them the best training. 
They should in towns be expected to work upon Charitable 
Committees so as to have the benefit of the experience of elder 
workers, The establishment of hostels in the various University 
towns is suggested, to which such of the clergy as cannot have 
a full University course might go for a limited number of months 
for the study of economics and sociology. In the case of clergy 
appointed to country parishes the rather startling suggestion 
is made that the present system of small “ units ” is a mistake. 
Under the new Union of Benefices Act the Archbishops’ Com- 
mittee hope to see a grouping of parishes undertaken on a wide 
scale, In these groups ‘there should be a central Vicar, or 
Rector, who might have one or two curates living in the same 
village with him, and other curates in nominal charge of the 
surrounding parishes.” It would be well that the country 
clergy should cultivate a keen interest in agriculture, and should 
even take up “some agricultural occupation of their own, in 
however small a way, when possible.” 

These changes seem very drastic, but no one can deny the 
Committee's contention that the moment for drastic reform has 
arrived if the Church is not to become an eclectic body with no 
influence outside of a prescribed circle. There are ways in 
which country work is the most difficult work :— 

_ Village housing is deplorable ; the clergy have acquiesced 
mit too long. They must press on the new housing schemes 
required under the recent legislation. They can also do much 
to encourage the men and the women to consider political and 
industrial questions, and to learn to think solidly and reasonably 
about them.” ® 4 
“To think solidly and reasonably! How very difficult it is 
todo that, let alone to lead some one else to do it! The ordinary 
clergyman is poor, and he has a family. He has no more 
immunity than other men from the cares of this world in so far 
as they concern the proper feeding and clothing and educating 
and setting out in the world of his sons and daughters. Ina 
thousand instances if he made an honest, enthusiastic, but not 





perhaps altogether tactful attempt to do the things here sug- 
gested he would have three-quarters of the rich, and therefore the 
powerful, people in the neighbourhood against him. Many of 
them would be people to whom ease, education, and money 
have given far more social courage and social power than he has 
got himself. A proportion of the poor people would also 
oppose him. We do not doubt for a moment that if his enthu- 
siasm for the good of his parishioners is intense enough he will 
succeed in his task; but against what fearful odds! Against 
ignorance, suspicion, self-interest, all the forces of snobbism ; in 
fact, the devil in every shape and form. That the pamphlet 
before us—so practical in theory—should become practical in 
fact seems to us to presuppose such a religious revival as should 
send men of abilities equal to those not only of the rank- 
and-file but of the heads of other professions into the Church— 
there to live like poor men. Are there signs of any such re- 
vival? These ten men and women appointed by the Archbishop 
must think that there are, otherwise they are preaching to the 
winds. They have probably a far better opportunity of judging 
than can be claimed by the casual critic. 





THE LAST OF THE SOUTHDOWN SHEPHERDS. 

\YTEPHEN BLACKMORE is dead, and with him has passed 
h away the last of the old race of Southdown shepherds. 
This is a matter that will be greatly regretted by all who are 
intimate with pastoral Sussex, for the Southdown shepherd was 
a man apart from his fellows; one who had his own customs, 
followed traditions, and was full of wise saws and a homely 
wisdom that came largely of a life of contemplation among his 
lonely hills. 

Such was Stephen Blackmore. In addition he had a fame 
that spread throughout the hinterland of East Sussex, and even 
beyond the confines of the county. He was what we in Sussex 
vall a “ knowledgeable man,” and his knowledge included an 
understanding of prehistoric flint implements, of which he had a 
fine collection found by himself when wandering across the hills 
at the tail of his flock. I remember incurring the wrath of the 
old man some years ago by reason of an article I wrote in one 
of the London papers. It appeared that following the publication 
of the article Blackmore had been visited by one of the officials 
of the South Kensington Museum (I believe)—‘‘ a gennleman 
from the Lunnon Museum,” he called him—who had offered 
to buy the flints and had been indignantly refused. But though 
he declined to sell his collection, about twenty years ago he 
presented some 700 Neolithic specimens to the Museum of the 
Sussex Archaeological Society, and I understand that at a later 
date he gave the remainder to a gentleman who had interested 
himself in his welfare. 

Blackmore had a sense of humour which he cccasionally 
exhibited in the form of a mild practical joke. He was some- 
times pestered by inquisitive visitors anxious to see his * flints,” 
as he called them. Though nothing loth to show his hoard, the 
old man had a quick intuition which enabled him to decide 
whether or not his questioner possessed any expert knowledge of 
prehistoric implements, and if he decided that the visitor merely 
wished to satisfy his curiosity he would presently pick up a 
common flint from the ground and examine it attentively. His 
action invariably drew forth a question from the tiro as to the 
nature of the shepherd's find. ‘‘ Only one o’ they old flinta, 
Sir,” said he ; “ you may’s well keep it,” and the unsuspecting 
visitor would carry off the present with no suspicion of its 
worthlessness, 

I well remember my first meeting with Stephen Blackmore. 
This was over twenty-five years ago, and I was a boy. 1 was 
climbing the hill beyond Beachy Head with my first camera 
when I saw the shepherd descending the slope with his collie and 
flock. He wore the time-honoured shepherd’s cloak, and with 
his crook made so picturesque a figure that I persuaded him to 
permit me to take his photograph. Then followed an interesting 
conversation in which Blackmore told me much of his early life. 
He was born at Falmer, near Brighton, and there gained his 
initiation into shepherdcraft. While still a boy he became 
messenger in the household of Lord Chichester; but the 
call of the Downs was always in his ears, and eventually he 
returned to the flock which he never again deserted until he 
retired from active life. 

“ Blackamoor,” as his brother-shepherds called him, was ons 
of the last shepherds to use the ‘* Pyecombe hook,” that famous 
crook which for many years was preferred by Sussex sheep-tenders 
to all others. The “Pyecombe hook” is difficult to find 
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aowadays, though there is a specimen in the Sussex Archaeological 
Society’s Museum at Lewes, and I have one in my own possession. 
The virtues of this instrument lay in a peculiar twist in the hook 
itself which prevented the sheep from escaping. It was invented 
by a blacksmith of Pyecombe, near Brighton, and the best 
specimens were made from old gun-barrels, which did not bend 
when subjected to the strain of the struggling animal. Black- 
more was exceedingly proud of his, and valued it because the 
art of making a shepherd’s crook on the Pyecombe pattern died 
with the inventor. Modern crooks were “ numb things,” and 
were too often made of soft iron. 

While the shepherd showed me his “ hook ” I observed that he 
1ad only one arm. He informed me that he had lost the other 
when a boy through an accident with a chaff-cutter. That was 
the only time in his life that he had had a day’s sickness. “‘ My 
hand was taken clean off,” he said, “ an’ when the doctors 
operated my faiither wouldn’t allow ’em to give me no chloroform, 
aot believing in sich stuff.” 

Those were the days when the shepherds of the South Downs 
wore the “ chumney” and smock. The former was a soft felt 
hat with a moderately broad brim. The smock was a garment 
of which the shepherd was particularly proud. It was made of 
unbleached linen and was almost weatherproof. That worn 
during the time of farm work was of blue or grey material, but a 
white smock was worn on Sundays and holidays, and was 
ornamented with honeycomb work at the shoulders. Blackmore 
informed me that he was married in his, and later when I visited 
his little cottage in the hollow at Hodcombe, near Beachy Head, 
he showed me the garment. 

This conversation, as I say, took place over twenty-five years 
azo. As my intimacy with the old man increased I learned 
from him many stories connected with the South Downs. He 
was full of yarns concerning the Sussex smugglers, and one day 
he showed me the spot where a Preventive officer had been done 
to death by members of the Alfriston Gang. The smugglers 
were expecting the landing of a cargo in the “ darks ” (moonless 
night), and learning that the Preventive officer on duty would 
shortly pass along his beat on the top of the cliff they led the line 
of white chalk stones, by which he was guided in the darkness, 
to the edge of the cliff. Presently the patrol came along the 
beat, following faithfully the line of little chalk mounds set apart 

at regular intervals of a few feet. When he reached a point 
opposite the furze-bushes in which the smugglers were hiding he 
disappeared over the cliff. The smugglers ran forward and found 
their victim clinging to the edge of the precipice. His cries for 
merey were unheeded, and a member of the gang, stepping to 
the rim of the cliff, trod on the Preventive officer’s fingers 
until he loosened his hold and fell to his death on the beach 
below. 

Another of Blackmore’s smugglers’ tales concerned the betrayal 
of a member of a West Sussex gang by a woman. One of the 
most notorious of these desperadoes was a certain Ben Tapner, 
who determined to avenge his comrade. He lay in waiting for 
the woman on Slindon Common, stripped her of her clothes, 
tied her to the back of a horse, and with a long whip scourged 
her across the common. 

At a later date 1 heard from Blackmore that he frequently had 
long conversations with the late Professor Huxley, who was then 
living at ‘* Hodeslea,”’ Eastbourne. ‘“‘ He were a great man, 
Sir,” he added, “ but I never heard tell o’ what he did.” 

Blackmore was married to a woman of the true Sussex cottage- 
wife type—clean, frugal, hard-working, and, it must be added, 

sometimes exacting. I remember on one occasion visiting the 
cottage to see my friends after a somewhat long absence. The 
old lady was so annoyed at my apparent neglect that she abso- 
lutely declined to speak to me, but retired upstairs to her bed- 
room, where she remained during the whole time of my visit. 
Her death a few years ago was a great blow to the old man, and 
I believe he never really recovered from it. ‘I married my 
wife for love,” he said; “‘ they doiin’t marry so much for love 
nowadays as they did when I was young.” 

1 kept in touch with Shepherd Blackmore until a few years ago, 
when increasing infirmities compelled his retirement from his 
shepherding duties. A home was found for him in the almshouses 
at Seaford, and at a later date he was removed to Steyning 
Workhouse, where he died in his eighty-seventh year. He lived 
life of hardship and usefulness, and his character as the last of 
the Southdown shepherds has earned for him a fame which 
those of the following generation should be slow to forget. 

Artuug Beckett. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATR. 

[To tHe EpitoR or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—To comprehend the attitude of the City towandy 
the Budget it is necessary to appreciate one importen 
fact—namely, the profound distrust of the Government 
which exists amongst business men in all that pertains 
to economy in the conduct of the Public Finances. Whethes 
that distrust is well or ill founded I am not for the moment 
concerned to demonstrate, but of its existence and jts 
bearing upon the main criticisms of the Chancellor’s 
statement last Monday there can be no question, Jy 
passing, however, I would add that this distrust does not 
extend to, or does not extend in the same degree to, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, for, whatever diver. 
gent views may be taken with regard to his financial measures, 
there is quite an extraordinary agreement both as to 
his sincerity and his high conception of the responsibilj- 
ties of his office. Budgets, however, are usually held to 
express something more than the policy of one individual, 
and while for the conduct of the National Finances at the 
present time the Chancellor of the Exchequer must of 
course be held directly responsible, the distrust to which 
I refer, and which plays so important a part in the 
criticisms of the Budget, is the product not of one or 
two but of very many years of prodigality in the National 
Expenditure. 

Inasmuch as the main features of the Budget will doubt- 
less appear in your current issue, I shall simply deal with 
the principal points upon which attention in the City is 
concentrated at the moment. And while I will first 
refer to the taxation proposals, it is, strangely enough, 
considering their extent, not upon these that interest is 
focussed so much as upon certain broad principles under- 
lying the whole framework of the Budget. In itself the 
fact that Mr. Chamberlain has imposed taxation to yield 
over 70 millions in the current year and nearly 200 millions 
in the next is regarded as at least an act of considerable 
courage, and courage always commands respect. That 
no less than £100,000,000 comes from increasing the Excess 
Profits Tax from 40 to 60 per cent. has, however, excited 
both surprise and criticism, and for two reasons. In the 
first place, the tenor of the Chancellor’s reference to this 
tax @ year ago encouraged strong expectations of its imme- 
diate abandonment, and as a matter of fact industrial 
shares have been bought of late in the City on that expecta- 
tion. A year ago the Chancellor said: “I propose as a 
temporary measure, and only as a temporary measure, to 
continue the existing tax for another year at the reduced 
rate of 40 per cent.” In the second place, it is maintained, 
and with some truth, that this tax tends to keep up prices 
of commodities because of the discouragement which it 
gives to the establishment of new businesses and under- 
takings, so that competition is reduced at the time when 
it is especially needed. This view would seem also to 
have been present to the mind of Mr. Chamberlain a year 
ago when in the course of his Budget speech he deseribed 
the tax as “ bad in its incidence, unjust in its burden, and 
a deterrent to enterprise and industry.”” Moreover, not 
only has the Chancellor now raised instead of abolishing 
the tax, but he has imposed a new and additional tax m 
the case of corporations and limited companies as distinct 
from business firms, on the plea that the former obtain 
exemption in the matter of Super Tax. 

As regards the rearrangement of the Income Tax, too, 
business men are inclined to be critical. Not only are the 
concessions (recommended by the Royal Commission on 
Income Tax) to cost the Exchequer thirty millions, but 
by raising the exemption figure to a much higher level the 
actual number of those who pay the tax has been further 
reduced. This is a point which has received far too 
little attention. Here is a tax yielding something like 
360 millions annually, a tax, moreover, which is usually 
the first to be raised to meet enlarged Government expendi- 
ture, and yet the number of individuals directly concerned 
is so few, as expressed in voting strength, as to make their 
protests against Government extravagance so feeble as to be 
utterly disregarded: a truly serious position, and cum 
lative in its effects, because the very fact of the eakness 
in numbers makes the Income Tax payer all the easier 
prey to any Government desiring to obtain the wherewithal 
for increased extravagance. As a matter of fact, even om 
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the present occasion the cost of thirty millions to the 


Exchequer resulting from the concessions in the matter of 
smaller incomes 1s to be made good in part by increasing 
the burden on those incomes over two thousand a year. 

The taxation imposed on spirits, beer, and wines aroused 
comparatively little criticism in the City, the heavy duty 
on wines and cigars being regarded as an inevitable 
sccompaniment to the tax on beer and spirits. At the 
game time it is cynically remarked that, although professedly 
s tax affecting the whole of the community, it will doubtless 
in reality fall back upon the employer through further 
demands for still higher wages. 

The disclosure that the Post Office, like nearly all State- 
controlled industries, is now costing the nation many 
millions a year came as no surprise; and it is evident that 
ere long telephone charges are also to be raised, though the 
business community is quite prepared to find that in- 
eficiency will increase in proportion to any advance in 
charges. The addition to the Stamp Duties is probably 
the highest which has ever been imposed in any one Budget, 
and in banking circles the continuation of the twopenny 
tax on cheques—despite the Chancellor’s statement as to 
the satisfactory Revenue yielded—is regarded as a really 
serious matter in view of the advance in the letter postage 
rate to 2d. If the remittance by post of amounts for small 
bills is to cost 4d., including postage and cheque, there 
can be no question that the demands for currency to meet 
at least all local liabilities will materially increase, and 
this at a moment when curreacy contraction rather than 
expansion is called for. 

The point, however, which evokes the strongest criticism 
is not only the absence of any indications of economy in 
the National Expenditure, but the actual presentment of 
the Budget figures from the standpoint most calculated to 
veil the real position. If asked why so much taxation was 
being imposed at the present moment, nine out of every 
ten people would probably reply that it was to effect a 
great reduction in the National Debt. But surely if the 
Chancellor had desired to accomplish Debt redemption, 
and at the same time to emphasize the need for economy, 
the course lay open to his hands. Of his estimated Revenue 
of £1,418,300,000, fully 300 millions comes from the 
estimated sales of assets, plus certain repayments of Debt 
by our Dominions. If he had definitely earmarked these 
amounts to their legitimate purpose of Debt redemption, 
he would have been sure of attaining that object, while 
he would then have revealed, as is actually the case, not 
a surplus but a deficit to be met by taxation. Not only 
would the sound principle of earmarking assets for Debt 
redemption have been established, but the public would 
also have clearly perceived that it was National Expendi- 
ture and not hing else which was responsible for the increased, 
burden of taxation. Instead of pursuing that course, 
Mr. Chamby tlain includes his assets as Revenue, and then, 
by imposing about 70 millions of extra taxation this year, 
shows a prospective Budget surplus of 234 millions for 
the current year, and a still greater prospective surplus 
for the year after. Experience, however, proves that it is 
one thing definitely to earmark assets for Debt redemption, 
and quite another to leave the matter open for “ prospect- 
ve” surpluses. A year ago, for example, the Chancellor 
estimated the expenditure for the year at £1,435,000,000, 
but actual results show that his estimates were exceeded 
by 230 millions. The present year is still young ! 

You will see now, Sir, why I refer at the beginning of 
this letter to the City’s attitude towards the Budget being 
affected by the deep-seated distrust which exists with 
tegard to the conduct of the National Finances. Rightly 
or wrongly, the City despairs of the establishment of 
economy in public expenditure, for since the days of 
Lloyd Georgian finance it has been one prolonged orgy of 
Government expenditure in the direction of so-called 
social reforms. Moreover, this same increase in gross 
outlays has been accompanied by a steady growth in 
ureaucratic control, so that to escape from its evil influ- 
fees seems well-nigh impossible. Even in the present 
Budget we have, on the one hand, the repeal of the Land 
aXes with a clear confession of their absolute failure and 
> cost to the nation of the machinery set up, and yet 
tthe same time we are told that the Department is valuable 
and cannot be broken up. The Chancellor now holds before 
WS great possibilities in the shape of Debt redemption in 





the present year, with still more glowing possibilities in the 
years tocome. In the City, however, attention is directed 
rather to the fact that, even if the Budget surplus for the 
present year is realized, there is admittedly only 70 millions 
available for the redemption of the Floating Debt at the 
end of the year out of a total outstanding of over 1,000 
millions, In the new taxation estimated to yield 200 
millions next year there are, of course, great possibilities 
in the direction of further surpluses for Debt redemption, 
but in its present mood the City sees in those prospective 
surpluses, as well as in the reserve assets still in the hands 
of the Treasury, equal possibilities in the direction of an 
incentive to further Government extravagance.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 
The City, April 22nd. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] es 

MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND LABOUR. 

(To tue Epitor or rar “ SpecraTor.’’} 

Smr,—I sincerely regret fhat my “hyphenated” name has 
apparently “ put the wind up ” your correspondent Mr. W. A. 
Daniel. Surely a triviality in criticism scarcely worthy of the 
wisdom his name would seem to imply! But let me assure him 
that he is quite wrong in his assumption that Labour is without 
club representation both here as well as, I believe, in every 
other town in Great Britain. Whether the Labour leaders 
boycott these institutions I have, of course, no means of 
knowing. I am not a political leader, so my position is, in this 
respect, strictly analogous to that of one of the Labour rank- 
and-file. Honours are easy—we both possess clubs. 

Turning to the more serious part of Mr. Daniel’s letter, ma; 
I suggest that his questions and strictures have little or no 
bearing on the statements in mine ? If I did not make mysel! 
plain, that, doubtless, is my fault; let me, therefore, amend 
the error here, and say, quite plainly, that my criticism was 
directed against latter-day Trade Unionism, and not against 
its policy of former times. Still less did I intend to insinuate 
that Trade Unions have not been invaluable instruments in 
the past in securing those just ameliorations in the conditions 
of “Labour” which humanity, together with national self- 
respect, alike demanded. Macaulay’s terrible description of 
the frightful privations endured by the operatives in the 
“hungry forties” is too vivid to be forgotten easily by any 
one who has read it. No; my condemnation is directed solely 
against the baleful influence exercised by the Independent 
Labour Party in the councils of Trade Unionism; against their 
detestable policy, which, I am confident, does not reflect the 
true opinion of the more intelligent and sober-minded of the 
men they affect to represent. Under the aegis of these ill- 
regulated, half-educated minds, with no real grasp of the 
problems on which they so glibly pronounce, Trade Unionism 
has been committed to a line of action which, if pursued to its 
logical termination, will prove as disastrous to the country 
generally as it must be subversive of the true prosperity and 
welfare of those most intimately involved. 

By these men “Labour” is presented to the nation as 
insincere, perverse, greedy, hypocritical, and muddle-headed. 








This is not assertion, as can be quite easily shown by a brief 
analysis of the various items in their programme, and the way 
they are cancelled out by the words and actions of those who 
advocate them. Hence—They demand a reduction in the cost 
of living, the while they press for unjustifiable advances in 
wages, which must of course increase it. They inveigh ayainst 
the blockade of the German population, while quite ready to 
starve their own people, as evidenced by the railway strike of 
last autumn. They denounce “ victimization” by the 
employers, while they victimize men of their own class (who 
risked their lives for them) without compunction. ‘They cry 
out against “ secret diplomacy ” and Treaties, and by the same 
methods spring “ lightning strikes ” on the country! They 
demand education, while despising the advice which education 
They anathematize tyranny, 


and experience alone can give! 
They pretend that 


themselves the greatest tyrants of all. é 
Wisdom finds her highest expression in Labour circles, yet, 
when a man from their own ranks rises to the first position in 
the State, or any post of importance, they are possessed by 
the virulence of their hate. They profess to be shocked Ly the 
so-called oppression of Ireland, yet they worship at the shrine 
of Bolshevism—the grossest and cruellest tyrant to organized 
“Labour ” the world has ever known. They demand the aLoli- 
tion of the capitalist, and this with the example of Pursia 
staring them in the face. They denounce a Foch, und embrace 
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a Litvinoff. They execrate Conscription, while enforcing con- 
scription by their Unions on those who would be free. ‘Lhey 
disapprove of State interference in trade, at the same time 
that they are demanding State interference in its extremest 
form—namely, nationalization. They preach the gospel of 
hrothe@y kindness towards enemy nations, whilst iaculeating 
the doctrines of paltry malice and class hatred at home! They 
denounce “force” but applaud “ Direct Action ’’! And 
finally, while execrating Capital by pretending that it robs the 
working man, they had no hesitation during the war in 
wringing increase after increase of wages from their distracied 
eountry, or in teaching their votaries to rob their employers 
by embezzling his time! 

“Why should not a workman suffer who will not conform 
to the rules of his class?” Why? Because this 1-, or should 
he, a free country, where every man and woman should have 
the inalienable right to place their labour, or engage their 
services, where and how they will—because, to those who 
think, to those who have principle, to subscribe to a con- 
temptible shibboleth is to proclaim themselves to be one part 
knave, to three parts fool. “Time! ”--I am, Sir, &e., 

Bournemouth, EpGar H. S. Barnes-Avstin. 





(To tHe Epivor oF tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 
S:x,—Readers of Mr. Daniel’s letter may be led to wonder if 
he, and those who may share his views, have ever read any 
history; or if he has ever heard of Michael Thomas Sadler or 
Richard Oastler, or Lord Shaftesbury o» Tom Hughes, or (to 
go further back) of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry, to name 
hut a very few of those who have devoted their lives to 
promoting the welfare, not of their own class, but of others. 
Can Trade Unions produce any similar instances ? Mr. Daniel 
seems to attach some stigma to hyphenated names, and says 
there is “ not one single Labour leader” who bears such a 
designation; and yet I should have supposed that “ Keir 
Hardie” came very near it. He apparently attributes all 
rood social legislation to Trade Unions, and can see no 
difierence between measures for the good of the community at 
large (for which he uses the equivocal word “‘ society ”) and 
those for the exclusion of the masses from the benefits of one 
class. Evidently Mr. Daniel is a strong advocate of monopoly. 
lo explain to him the full meaning of his sweeping generalities 
would require a whole number of the Spectator, hut he may be 
recommended to study the rudiments of the subject and to 
“verify his references.”—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Murray. 
0 Albemarle Street, W. 1. 


— 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘* Spectator.’’] 
£:ir,—Surely Mr. Daniel's reasoning is rather peculiar. It 
amounts to this: that because Trade Unions did such good 
work (according to Mr. Daniel) for the labouring classes in 
the past they are now justified in exercising tyranny over the 
same ¢lasses.—I am, Sir, &e., E. 8. 





BOLSHEVIKS AND STRIKES. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator:’’] 
Sir,—Some Tight may be thrown on the unrest and exireme 
demands of sections of the Labour movement by a circular 
which has been sent to the Bolshevists of this country from 
the Executive Committee of the Third International at 
Moscow. ‘The document is about two columns in length, and 
outlines the tactics that should be adopted for revolutionary 
purposes. The chief point is “the dictatorship of the prele- 
tariat,” and the creation of a Soviet system. The Parliamentary 
system “‘ must be shattered.” ‘The circular states that the 
Labour leaders who advocate reforms and gradual changes are 
“the most dangerous enemies of the working class, and against 
them a most relentless war must be waged.” ‘The Lourgeois 
State, its kings, presidents, parliaments, constituent assemblies, 
&e., are our deadly enemies, and must he crushed.” 

To accomplish these ends the Executive Committee recom- 
mends its adherents to organize “strikes, revolts, insur- 
rections, &.,” and they add that ‘ the most vital part of the 
struggle must be outside of Parliament—on the street. It is 
elear that the most effective weapons of the workers against 
Capitalism are the strike, the revolt, armed insurrection.” 
And the “ comrades” here are earnestly requested to organize 
the Communist Party with “ instalments of the Party in the 
Trade Union,” to secure the “ leadership of the masses,” and 
to conduct “ revolutionary agitation among the masses, &c.” 

Manifestoes of this kind are now being sent in large numbers 
from Moscow, come of them signed by Lenin or Trotsky. The 
ene I have quoted above is signed by G. Zinoviev, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Third International. Why 


) 


are these manifestoes permitted circulation in this country ! 
Is the Government afraid to stop the agents of Jenin and 
Trotsky endeavouring to create strikes and revolts? The 
greatest industrial troubles to-day in this country are where 





? , es 
these Bolshevists’ agents are most numerous and most active 


—I am, Sir, &c., W. Fariaye 
17 Heather Gardens, Golders Green. ee 





SIR ANDREW MACPHAIL’S “ FACTS» 
[To tHe Eprror or Tue “ Spectator,’’} 

Sir,—Sir Andrew Macphail’s memory is considera] 
when he describes the people of Quebee as 
in matters of religion and education, and “ least tolerant of 
fanaticism.” Has he forgotten the relentless suppression of 
the Canada-Revue, a political and literary review, published in 
Montreal, but “ squelched” out of existence in 18932 ] ens 
before me several of its last issues. In that of September 17th 
1892, is the following editorial :— P 


rly at fault 
* most tolerant ” 


“Point de menaces, une rumeur nous arrive de Québec 
Le rédacteur d'un journal qui aurait fait mention dy seandale 
Guyhot aurait été mandé au palais du Cardinal, et |, px 
Vaurait menacé du censures ecclésiastiques s’il faisait encore 
allusion a la triste affaire. C’est done l'ancienne histoire esi 
recommencerait! Eh bien, nous allons en voir les belles, §j les 
gens de Québec se laissent baillonner, ceux de Montréal parle. 
ront, et le diocése de Québec—oi il s’en passe de rudes, par 
parenthése—ne sera pas oublié. Pas plus que ceux des Trois. 
Riviéres et de Rimouski. Que l'on essaie de nous baillonney 
nous! Si l’on n’a rien d cacher, on ne doit pas craindre les 
regards des public. La Rédaction.”’ 

The journal above referred to was L’Echo des deux Montagnes, 
which had shown up certain immoral goings on. It was 
promptly “ squelched ” by the Hierarchy, as was also, subse- 
quently, the Canada-Rerue, in spite of a brave fight. The 
people of Quebec showed themselves remorselessly fanatical at 
the bidding of their priests.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A. P. Macponap. 





THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

[To rHe Epitor or THE “ SPecraror 
Sir,—We are in the most deplorable state over here. God only 
knows what the next movement will be. We are absolutely 
unprotected, the unfortunate police guarding their barracks 
behind sandbags and barbed wire, while all the might of the 
great British Empire is defied by these Sinn Feiners, who 
have just scored another triumph in forcing the Government to 
release their prisoners. They are apparently absolute masters 
now in Ireland, and may any day order the massacre of every 
Protestant or Unionist, when it would certainly be carried out. 
I have lived through pretty bad times in Ireland since 1879, 
but it was all child’s-play to what is going on at present—I 
am, Sir, &e., A Souruern Untonist. 


"7 





[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—I can assure you the hideous list of crimes contained in 
the Government White Paper published a few days ago does 
not fully represent the real condition of things in Ireland, 
it is only the outward and visible sign of certain conditions 
which, should Sinn Fein come into power, would be absolutely 
intolerable. There is a vast organization of tyranny and 
oppression which is now grinding the well-disposed inhabitants 
of Ireland into slavery. People are forced by threats of murder 
and terror to sell their land at Sinn Fein valuation, to subscribe 
to the Sinn Fein loan, to give uy land which they have 
purchased with their savings. In a word, the rights of citizen- 
ship have disappeared in Southern Ireland. Is it possible that 
the people of Great Britain can see these things unmoved? | 
am glad to know that an organization is being created to 
acquaint people on this side of the Channel with the real facts, 
also to provide for the assistance and defence of Irish loyalists, 
and I appeal to all who sympathize with them to communicate 
with the Honorary Secretary of the organization, Miss 
Constance Bloomfield, at 14 Central Buildings, Westminster, 
S.W. 1, from whom I am sure they will receive full information, 
—I am, Sir, &e., SyMpaTHY. 





THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—As the second reading of Colonel Yate’s Plumage Bill 
(identical with Lord Aberdeen’s) is to be read in the Commons 
next Friday, perhaps you will permit me to discuss very briefly 
the new defence of the traders. 

In a word, it is “egret farms” in India. The traders have 
virtually abandoned the whole of their previous evasions ' 
us in order to concentrate upon these “farms.” Let us se 
what this new canard is worth. 

(1) The evidence for these farms comes from interested 
quarters, and has been proved by the experts [see the Times 
correspondence of three weeks ago] to be completely worthless. 
But even the average citizen will think twice before accepting 
a story of egrets breeding freely in a poultry-run 20 feet by 
8 by 8 (they are strong-winged, migratory water-birds), 60 birds 
at a time and, in such conditions, bearing four breeding 
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plumages every year. No wild bird, of course, has a breeding 
plumage more than once a year. Moreover, Maior Lindsay 
smith gives an account ot _his investigations into these 
“farms” (said to be in the Sind district) in the Journal of 
the Bombay Natural History Society, Vol. XXII. Major 
smith discovered that blinded decoy egrets are used in this 
district, and all the facts he collected go to prove that these 
are the farm-birds used by the traders as a blind. Of what 
infamy is the trade not capable, when it exploits one of its 
own characteristic barbarities as to the conditions of farms 
which do not exist 

(2) It is an odd thing that though these farms are reputed 
to have been in existence for many years, we should only have 
heard of them a month before the Plumage Bill of 1920. 

(3) Even were the stories of these farms authentic, they 
would not make a ha’porth of difference to the Bill as it stands, 
pecause : (a) The Bill concerns hundreds and hundreds of species, 
which not the most mendacious of these slippery fellows claim 
to have farmed. (b) The Indian farms are the concern of the 
Indian Government. If this Government has not seen fit to 
relax its prohibition of export laws, in spite of the reputed 
existence of these farms, it is no business of ours to flont 
it, by so doing. (c) The Bill provides for the addition and 
exclusion of birds to and trom the Schedule, after it has 
pecome law. If, that is to say, it could be proved, after many 
and costly experiments and by impartial investigation by 
responsible persons quite unconnected with the trade, that 
such-and-such a farm was actually working, there would be 
no possible objection to permitting the import of the produce 
of this farm into England, after the passing of the Bill.—I am, 
Il. J. Massincuam. 


Sir, &., 
April 17th. 


*BRITAIN’S OPIUM MONOPOLY ” ? 
(To THe Eviror oF tHe “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Siz,—-With reference to Mr. John H. Harris's letter on this 
subject, it is a curious fate that, after working for the sup- 
pression of the trade in opium for forty years, I should have 
to warn your readers against some one who denounces it. Miss 
la Motte’s hook, which has stirred up Mr. Harris, was no 
doubt written with a high moral purpose, but it is most unfor- 
tunate that it should he the result of a superficial acquaintance 
with the subject—if I may be permitted to say it, the work of 
a “globe-trotter.” On her own confession, this lady knew 
absolutely nothing about the opium curse until she took a trip 
to the East in 1916. During a year’s tour she picked up a 
knowledge of certain unpleasant facts, and Blue Books and 
history supplied the rest. But it is more unfortunate still 
that her insufficient information should have heen given to the 
world at a time when it is an international duty to raintain 
the friendliest relations with Great Britain. 

What is the use of raking up the discreditable story of our 
wrongdoing hetween, say, 1820 and 19065 It is as foolish as it 
would he for us to blame America to-day for its policy in regard 
toslavery in the past. It took three generations and a war to 
convince America that slavery was a grave evil--without a 
Divine sanction, as half her people believed. And it tock three 
generations to open the eyes of Britain to the iniquity of her 
IndoChinese opium trade. We conlessed cur error when 
Parliament, by a unanimous vote on May 23th, 1906, passed a 
resolution “that the trade in opium between India and Uhina 
is morally indefensible, and ought to be brought to an end at 
as early a date as possible.””’ We then encouraged China to 
clear her fields of poppy, by engaging to send less opium from 
India through {en years (the reduction to be pari passu) until 
the trade should be extinct. This took place on March 31st, 
197, That there was an aftermath of difficulty of many kinds, 
in the struggle of mongrel aliens who had become British 
subjects to maintain their foul profits, was only to be expected; 
hut these difficulties and obstructions have for the most part 
heen gradually cleared away. 

The fault of Miss La Motte’s book is, on the one side, that 
t denounces us for wrongs which have been righted. Vor 
instance, the chapter headed “ Shanghai ” is wholly out of date; 
and the three British firms which were sending morphia in 
vast quantities to Japan, for introduction by the Japanese into 
China, have sent none in that direction for three years. But 
the offence on the other side is more serious—the omission of 
matters vital to the subject at the present hour. She is unaware 


that the Indian Gorernment’s auction sales of opium in | 


Calcutta are reduced from 25,000 chests (averaging 130 lb. each) 
to 3,600 chests, and that when certain agreements with the 
Straits Settlements, Siam, Borneo, the Dutch Netherlands, and 
Hong Kong run out the auction sales will cease. Nor is she 
aware that the Indian Government has sent no opium to China 
Since 1913, and that it is doing its utmost to prevent illicit 
Bales and smuggling, refusing to sell any to private traders. 
Nor does she know that India is a signatory to the Covenant 
of the Leagne of Nations, which has a Sub-Committee to deal 





with the suppression of opium and its derivatives. Worst of 
all, there is no reference in her book to the Hague International 
Opium Convention of January, 1912. This is amazing, and 
would be unpardonable, were it not that apparently she knows 
nothing about it. Forty-eight nations are, or are to be, signa- 
tories to the Convention, whose recommendation is that opium 
shall be produced, exported, or imported only in the quantity 
needed by the medical faculty of each nation. 

That is the crux of the position at the moment. It is for that 
we are working. Legislation in all the forty-eight States will 
have to be promoted in order not merely to deal with illicit 
trading in these drugs but to cut off the supply at its source. 

At the same time we have to continue our protest against 
the misuse of its acreage by the Indian Government, and its 
lending of money (without interest) to the Indian ryots to 
grow poppy. Also the contracts with certain Colonies ought 
to be broken at once in pity to mankind. And we must somehow 
ban the production of opium in Turkey, Persia, and Arabia, 
which is as great as in India—another fact which Miss La 
Motte seems not to know. The world must unite, through the 
Hague Convention and the League of Nations, to cut off the 
supply. What Divine Providence intended to be one of its 
greatest blessings to the human race has, through folly and 
greed, become one of its greatest evils.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eh. J. Duxes, 
Hon. Secretary, Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trad>. 
Friern Barnet. 
COW PER-TEMPLEISM. 
[To tHe Eptrox or THe “‘ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—In a recent issue you remark that “ Cowper-Temple!-m 
has earned much scoffing from those people who are never 
satisfied with a good compromise; but it has worked extra- 
ordinarily well for fifty years, and for our part we should he 
very sorry to see it disturbed.” This statement of opinion by 
the Spectalor is of course of serious importance, but may I say 
that I and many others cannot regard either the religious 
instruction given subject to Cowper-Templeism or the coise- 
quent state of the religious life of the country as satisfactory ? 
I fail to see how religious instruction without explanation 
given by a, possibly, infidel teacher can result in religiously 
living children growing up to religiously living men and 
women. Is not the want of religion apparent on all sides, in 
political, industrial, social life ? When 1 read Mr. Visher’a 
suggestions I sincerely hoped that a satisfactory solution of the 
difficult problem might be obtained. I sincerely trust that this 
may yet be so. I know full well how many and various are 
the difficulties in connexion with giving religious instruction 
satisfactory to the various religious hodies, but if it can he 
given to Hebrews and Roman Catholics, why not to Anglicans ? 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. D. Acianp. 

Falmouth. 








THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT. 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “‘ Spectator.’ ) 
Sir,—Your reviewer speaks in terms of such contemptuous 
patronage of the Bishop of Ely’s ‘ well-meant but ill-judged 
entrance into a controversy which the wiser members of his 
Order have declined,” that he seems to forget the fact that in 
the opinion of most unprejudiced observers (including some of 
strongly ‘“ modernist” sympathies) it was the Bishop who 
succeeded in convicting Canon Glazebrook of some serious 
Scholar-hip knows nothing of “ party,” and is 
* uncritical ” hecause it sometimes reaches 
“conservative ” results. Nor, it appears, are writers always 
unbiassed because they happen to hold liberal views.—I am, 

C, R. Norcock. 


inaccuracies. 
not necessarily 


Sir, &e., 
Ballingham Rectory, Hereford. 





“NORTHERN EPIRUS” OR “SOUTHERN ALBANIA” ? 
{To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—In your issue of March 6th we read a letter appealing to 
British public opinion in behalf of Albania. As Epirotes we 
have no objection whatever that “P.” should enlist the 
sympathy and support cf the magnanimous people of Great 
Britain in behalf of the brave Albanian race. Our objection, 
however, is emphatic when “TP.” suggests that Northern 
Epirus is Albanian, and should therefore go to Albania. We 
thought that by this time British public opinion was very 
well informed about the wishes of the majority of the people of 
Northern Epirus, but if further proof of the Hellenic aspira- 
tions of our compatriots is necessary, we repeat what we have 
so often stated, that it is our desire that Italy evacuate the 
province and the people of Northern Epirus be allowed to 
express their wishes. In closing, in the name of the Epirotca 
in America, we appeal to the fairness of the British people. 
and ask them not to love the Albanians less, but at the same 
time not to do injustice to the Greek people of Northers 
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Epirus. There is no inconsistency whatsoever in having 
sympathy for both the Albanians and the Greeks, and in doing 
justice to both sides.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Leacue or FRIrenDs or GREECE IN AMERICA 
(V. J. Casstavetes, Vice-President). 
? Water Street, Room 410, Boston, Mass., April 5th. 





PISE, STRAW, AND BRICK. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—In the Spectator of February 28th is a letter under the 
above heading: the writer refers especially to “‘ the task of the 
Israelites under Pharaoh.” 

I have spent twenty-eight winters in Upper Egypt, have 
employed the fellahin in making many hundred thousand 
bricks, and, being an architect by profession, have paid close 
attention both to ancient brickwork and the methods of making 
bricks to-day. Very close to where I am now writing are the 
remains of an ancient town now known as El Kab, the history 
of which goes back to the prehistoric period. There are many 
remains of this town. Much of this town was, at a period 
somewhat disputed by archaeologists (who love to make out 
that every place they study is of the earliest possible date), 
surrounded by a wall constructed entirely of sun-dried bricks: 
the wall is 30 feet average in height and 40 feet thick—a solid 
niass, 

The archaeologists, who are often too satisfied to ground their 
assertions on documentary evidence, which in the case under 
consideration is meagre, assign this wall to the period of the 
XI. Dynasty. The evidence afforded by a study of the structure 
in many parts and a comparison with similar buildings leads 
to the belief that the wall is not of a date earlier than the 
XXVI. to the XXX. Dynasties. The remains of the ancient 
town itself are surrounded by their own double wall, which is 
probably of far higher antiquity than the XII. Dynasty. I 
trouble you with these details because they demonstrate that at 
this place we find examples of Egyptian brickwork and bricks 
from perhaps a prehistoric period down to the present time. 

Your readers being known as an intelligent community, may 
like to see more clearly how the bricks were and still are made. 
1 have set this forth with a few diagrams in a book called 
Christian Antiquities in the Nile Valley, published by the 
Clarendon Press, 1912, pp. 23-31. It is indeed interesting to 
observe the same influences of material and climate on the 
manufacture of brickwork now as they had five or six thousand 
years ago. 

1 would ask is the word in our Bibles, “ straw,” a correct 
translation. Probably not. The material used in ancient and 
modern Egypt is not straw but “tibu’”’ = chaff. The wheat 
grown in Egypt gives small straw from a short growing plant. 
So was the old. Barley and barley straw are also short. When 
the stuff is ripe it is laid out to ripen, and either cows are 
driven round and round treading on it, or the “ Noreg” with 
its flints or iron dises is drawn over it by a cow or two. The 
sharp hoofs of the cows or the discs or stones under the Noreg 
cut up the straw, such as it is, and knock out the grain ready 
to be winnowed. The residue is, in fact, chaff. This is the 
material made use of by ancient or modern brickmakers, as 
the bricks themselves prove. 

The method of using the chaff or “ tibu ” in brickmaking is, 
and was, as follows. A shallow “hod” or basin, more or less 
rectangular, is dug by the riverside where the Nile mud is 
found suitable. The mud in the basin has water thrown upon 
it. The water and mud are well mixed by a “ Toria,” a species 
of hoe, and by the feet of the brickmakers. The admixture of 
“tibu”’ is by no means always required. This depends on the 
nature of the Nile mud, which differs considerably in different 
vlaces, and on the uses to which the bricks are to be put. I 
have always detected in great works, such as those of the marine 
wall already referred to, or as the still greater wall enclosing 
the temple group at Karnak, which were made under the 
impulse of the Government of the time, the presence of “ tibu.” 
In inferior and private works the “tibu” is often absent. 
Into the tenacious paste made of mud and water well kneaded 
the “tibu” is thrown and discreetly scattered. It is left to 
stand for perhaps thirty-six hours; then the paste is again 
well kneaded, and the result is put into wood moulds dried in 
the sun and bricks result. When the “tibu” and mud have 
heen intimately mixed the water—little puddles—in the basin 
has assumed a brown colour, and a nice farmyardy smell, 
although no cowdung has been added. When the bricks are 
required for vaults or domes cowdung is added. The result is 
to produce bricks quite tough and pretty hard. The Nile mud 
is sufficiently plastic to go readily into the brick moulds with- 
out an admixture of “ tibu.” The view of the Lgyptian 
artificer is that the “ tibu” in the first degree, the cow-dung 
in the second, are of use to harden the brick, but he is not a 
chemist. It seems impossible to arrive at any other conclusion 
than that the Israelites were sent to steal “tibu”; a search 
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for straw would have been indeed of little use: 
in stealing “ tibu” they would get broken heads. 
A wall built of bricks without “ tibu” does not crack 
used, as it often is in Nubia, in a way called “ galoos,” it 
full of cracks but does not fall down—it forms a very I ‘a 
specimen of Pisé. I cannot but think that the splendid material 
Nile mud, would make admirable Pisé. -So strong are a 
made sun-dried bricks that they are found as a foundation 
many courses deep beneath the ponderous stone ou. 
ancient temples.—I am, Sir, &., Somers Cuarxe 
Upper Egypt, March 17th. 
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NAMES OF CHARACTERS IN FICTION. 
(To THe Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’} 

Sm,—De gustibus non est disputandum; but perhaps you will 
allow a Scot—and a parish minister—to question the judgment 
of Sir Francis Darwin, which you appear to endorse, on some of 
the names in “ Waverley Novels.” “Dr. Blattergow!” (not 
as it is printed in the Spectator, “ Blattergrowl ”) has always 
seemed to me a particularly happy name for a certain type of 
minister. An Englishman can hardly be expected to eppreciate 
the fine vernacular flavour of the name in a Scottish ear; byt 
when I say that “ Blatter”? means the noise of a great shower 
of rain, and “gowl” to scold, it is possible that eyen . 
Southron may understand the subtle suggestion of noisy doyma. 
tism which Sir Walter meant to convey. 

I notice in Sir Francis Darwin’s book one or two other rames 
to which you do not refer, regarding which I heg respectyily 
to differ from his judgment. “ Meg Merrilies” he regards 
(pronouncing it, I suppose, in English fashion) as comic. Ip 
Scotland we call it “ Merrilees,”’ and it has no comic associa. 
tion—it is, in fact, a well-known surname, not inappropriate 
to a gypsy. Another name which Sir Francis Darwin damns 
with faint praise is MacGuffog. It is a genuine Galloway 
name, and was borne by one of the witnesses in the first 
important case Scott ever had at the Bar—that of the Rey, 
John McNaught, of Girthon, a parish within a few miles of 
Dirk Hatteraick’s cave. MacCandlish is also a well-known 
Galloway name (often colloquially shortened into Candlish), 
and may have come under Scott’s notice in connexion with the 
same case. May I add (as one who has had something to do 
with the Black Watch) that “ Francie Macraw,” as the name 
of an old soldier of the 42nd, is altogether admirable? Yet 
Sir Francis refuses it a place in Class I.!—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Minister or tHe Kirk or Scor.ann. 


[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,— 

“One little Sin against good taste our author 
commits—an error from which Sir Walter Scott is not exempt. 
We mean the humour of giving characteristic names to persons 
and places: for instance, Sir Thomas Jermyn is Member of 
Parliament for the town of Rottenborough. ‘This very easy 
and appellative jocularity seems to us, we confess, fo savour a 
little of vulgarity; and it is therefore quite as unworthy of Mr. 
Lister, as Dr. Dryasdust is of Sir Walter Scott. The plainest 
names that can be found (Smith, Thompson, Johnson, and 
Simson, always excepted) are the best for novels.” 

I had put down the third volume of Sydney Smith’s Works, 
open at the page on which these words appear, to read the 
Spectator, and the coincidence, on reaching p. 524, gives me 
the boldness to send you the extract.—I am, Sir, <c., 

y. =.= 
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THE LAUNDRY PROBLEM. 
{To THe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The writer on “The Laundry Problem” in the 
Spectator of the 17th inst. assumes that “ nobody likes 
washing,” and in fact that “we all hate it.” Now I am 
afraid I must plead guilty to the horrible fact of actually 
liking it. But then I have a lovely garden and drying-ground, 
and it would be a positive sin not to make use of it. Even ™ 
I had only a tiny flat, I would make no bones about the 
washing. It would all go straight and hot from the tub to 
a shut-up, hot kitchen, where it would dry as quickly as, if 
not quicker than, out of doors on a dull, uncertain day. I 
have had to do this week after week during the winter, and 
the clothes have very fairly kept their good colour. Certainly 
I employ a unique and simple method, use only the best, and, 
needless to say, the dearest, soap, and mighty little of it, 
and my only “machine” is a table and wringer combined—@ 
really useful article. I prefer of course to have an “ assistant, 
when the work takes half the time. But if one is not fore 
coming, then, like “ time and tide,” I “‘ wait for no map "— 
or woman either—and can generally get through my weekly 
wash of ninety-seven separate articles—sometimes more, but 
never less—in four to five hours. The whole secret must not 
be given away here, as I am hoping to have time soon to ¥ oe 
an article on the same question. But home-laundering, like 
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me-baking, home-upholstering, home-painting, or any other 
lishment, seems to be the only way to solve what 
e to some a very acute problem. Gradually we 


ho 
home accomp 


appears to b 
are learning to be a more self-reliant people.—I am, Sir, &c., 


5 Corbett Road, Cardiff. Sormia H. EB. Lanemam. 





A DOUBLE RESEMBLANCE. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ SpecraTor.’’) 
§ir,—) give the following as related by my mother (the third 
Lady Lilford). She and my father, in company with the latter’s 
cousin, Miss Lucy S ,» were making a tour in Germany 
gumewhere about the year 1832 (but I am noi positive as to the 
exact date). They stayed some days at Coblenz, and whilst 
there obtained permission to visit the great fortress of 
Fhrenbreitstein, on the opposite side of the Rhine. As they 
were going up the steep ascent one of the sentries posted along 
the route came forward and demanded their permit to view. 
He no sooner appeared than Miss S——, seizing my mother’s 
arm, exclaimed: “ Why good gracious, Mary, that man is the 
very living image of my brother Edward!” whilst at the same 
sentry, seeing her, cried out: “Oh! meine 








instant the 
hwester!’’ and with outstretched arms made as though to 
Schwes 6 


embrace her. Of course they were absolute strangers to each 
other.—I am, Sir, &c., BV. BP. 





POETRY. 
—_——<—__—_ 
APPONE LUCRO 

(Ipsi sibi senex anno aetatis . . .») 

Wuo would have youth renewed P 
Not I. It is too shrewd. 
Too dazzling are the stars it sighte; 
Give me half-lights! 

Who would re-live past years P 
Not 1. Wild hopes and fears 
That once the sou! in travail rent 
Their force have spent. 

Who doubts as in his prime ? 
Not I. Schoolmaster Time 
Hath taught me; taught of life and death, 
And planted faith. 

Who longs for paths once trod ? 
Not 1. The worst—thank God!— 
The stoniest roads, the mire and clay, 
Lie far away. 

Who would reeall his friend ? 
Not I. Mine be his end! 
Here tumult reigns, here crowds increase; 
With him is peace. 

Who counts his loss as gain ? 
I!—Strength fordone, and pain, 
Have opened Heaven, around, above, 
And shown me love. 

P. A. Barnett. 





NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘*‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication 
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THE THEATRE. 


a 
GOGOL’S “THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR” AT THE 
DUKE OF YORK’S. 

The Government Inspector is a classic in the sense that Pickwic/: 
and Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme are classics. That is to say, it is 
a play which is so sure of itself that the intelligent auditor will 
not so much ask himself: ‘Is this a good play ?” as “ Is this 
the sort of good play that I like?” It is quite obviously an 
admirable example of its kind. 

It has the unity and virility of a drawing by Hogarth or 
Rowlandson. It is a complete whole. We do not say: “ This 
piece of dialogue is too long,” ‘‘ More should be made of this 
point,” “ This scene is repetitious.” It is a case of take it or 
leave it, and I think that most of those who sce it will be very 
much for taking it. 

The play is produced by M. T. Comisarjevsky, a Russian 
producer, we are told, of considerable experience. He has done 
his work extraordinarily well, Even on the first night the play 
had the air of unusually careful rehearsal, and the clothes, 
scenery, and stage groups were exceedingly satisfying. 

The play itself has almost the leisureliness of a Russian novel. 
The last ounce of humour is wrung out of each situation. The 
Governor of a smail provincial town and his group of corrupt 
sub-officials are secretly informed that a Government Inspector 
is coming round the district incognito. They are discussing 
what form the necessary eyewash shall take when Bobtchinski 
and Dobtchinski (Tweedledum and Tweedledee), minor land- 
owners and village gossips, rush in with the report of a mysterious 
young man staying at the hotel. He never goes out, and his 
bill is presented to him in vain. “He does not go and he does 
not pay. Who other should he be than the Government In- 
spector ?”’ With all the gullibility of the sly, the Governor 
instantly assumes that the junior clerk who has lost his last 
penny at cards is the Inspector. After this first statement of 
the problem the comedy of errors is developed with perfectly 
regular and satisfying inevitability. Gogol is not in the least 
afraid of putting all his cards on the table. The audience is 
never obliged, by a stupid wondering what is going to happen 
next, to miss a morsel of the full rich humour. Each of the five 
minor officials, for instance, separately offers a bribe to the young 
adventurer. In each case the money is eagerly accepted. 
This might easily be tiresome. Dickens would have dared 
this repetition, but he would probably have puffed out his 
humour till it burst. Gogol is perfectly sure of himself. He 
knows that we know what is coming, and he intends that we 
should be gently titillated by a wonder as to how he will vary 
it next time. On each occasion some turn is given which shows 
what seemed a very ordinary joke at a slightly different angle, 
and its repetition four times leaves us with a much higher 
opinion of that joke than we probably had at first. 

Mr. T. H. Hall retranslated the comedy specially for the 
present occasion. His version is full of modern colloquialisms. 
The Governor says he will be “a big bug” when he gets to 
Petersburg. The gencral effect of this is extremely good, the 
vitality of the play being immensely greater than if Mr. Hall’s 
work had been more formal. 

As I have said, tke ensemble is extraordinarily and strikingly 
good. Mr. Maurice Moscovitch as the Governor reminds one of 
the best type of French actor. No one who has seen him will 
ever visualize Anton Anton’itch with any other figure, with any 
other physiognomy. Miss Mary Grey was quite admirable as his 
brainless wife; while Miss Jane Amstel’s portrayal of what is 
perhaps the most formalized and caricatured figure in the play, 
the Governor’s preposterously foolish, very pretty daughter, 
was masterly. One false touch and we should have resented the 
fact that Marya Antonovna was an impossible person, but we 
were never even dimly afraid that Miss Amstel would prick the 
bubble. Mr. Roy Byford as Zemlyanika, the very fat Charity 
Commissioner, Mr. Reginald Bach as the foppish postmaster, 
Mr. Claude Rains as the young adventurer, Mr. Naylor Grimson 
as the servant Ossip, Mr. Edwin Greenwood, Mr. R. W. Wilson, 

and Mr. Alfred Wilde were all extraordinarily satisfactory, as 
were indeed the entire cast. 

The principal scene, the reception-room at the Governor's 
house, was an exceedingly clever exercise in robust but decadent 
Doric. It somehow imparted the delightful feeling that the 
house outside was of stucco—Belgrave Square lost in the steppes. 
The costumes were admirable, 
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The play has one other very striking characteristic. It leaves 
the auditor with a sense of having witnessed something horribly 
cruel and barbarous. There was not one decent human being 
in the whole of that God-forsaken little town. No Englishman, 
no Frenchman, no German, no Italian, nobody but a Russian or 
an Irishman (conf. The Playboy of the Western World), could 
have written so savage a gatire on his own time and 
his own nation. There is a sort of shamelessness about it, for 
Gogol enjoys and mocks. There is, in fact, but one word 
of comment in the whole play. One, however, there is. The 
Governor, having newly discovered the deception that has been 
worked upon him and the perfidy of one of his colleagues, cries 
out that he has been struck blind. “I see them all with pigs’ 
snouts instead of faces!” TARN. 


BOOKS. 


Ss 

OF LORD KITCHENER.* 

[First Notice. ] 

Wuewn Lord Kitchener was drowned in the wreck of the ‘ Hamp- 
shire’ on June 5th, 1916, every true Englishman felt that he 
had sustained a personal loss. No man in our time had made so 
profound an impression on the British people, irrespective of 
party or creed. He was not popular in the ordinary sense, for 
he had an almost morbid dislike of appearing in public and 
detested the art of self-advertisement. But he had what is far 
rarer than popularity, for he was universally trusted. Every one 
knew that Lord Kitchener was an able man and an honest man, 
that his word was as good as his bond, that when he had 
decided on a course of action he would follow it to the end 
without swerving to right or left in order to conciliate powerful 
interests or irresponsible critics. He made considerable mistakes, 
for he was only human, but he never erred through petty personal 
motives. In the controversies which raged round him from time 
to time, his bitterest opponents never questioned his good faith 
or his wish to do what was best for the country and the Empire. 
He was idolized by his Staff and by his personal friends, and his 
soldiers, who saw little of him but knew his stern discipline, 
built up and propagated a Kitchener legend which has no parallel 
more recent than that of Wellington in the Peninsula and at 
Waterloo. We were not a military nation before 1914, but the 
British public for once adopted the Army view in the case of 
Lord Kitchener and accepted him as its hero. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the value of his personality and his 
reputation to the country at the outbreak of the war. The 
bare announcement that he had been appointed Secretary for 
War gave the ordinary citizen confidence. Lord Kitchener, it 
was felt, would organize victory once again, though Germany 
might be ten times as strong as laymen thought her. As soon 
as Lord Kitchener asked for volunteers, young men and those 
no longer young rushed to arms. Patriotism was the motive, 
but the belief in Lord Kitchener’s wisdom and integrity made 
the patriotic impulse irresistible. That belief enabled him to 
create the mighty new Armies which won the war. He had done 
much for the Empire in Egypt and the Sudan, in South Africa, 
in India. But his last and greatest service was to array the 
British hosts which brought Germany and her Allies to the 
ground and restored the liberties of Europe. He could not have 
rendered that service if his countrymen, one and all, had not 
given him their full confidence. 

Sir George Arthur, who was closely associated with Lord 
Kitchener for many years, has done well to write his Life while 
the main events are fresh in the public mind. Sir George 
Arthur's three volumes are avowedly the work of a friend who is 
concerned to show that the popular view of Lord Kitchener was 
fully justified, and who is anxious to dispose of the unfavourable 
criticism raised during the anxious days of the war, and even 
since the Armistice, in quarters where it was least expected. 
The time has not come for a dispassionate study of Lord 
Kitchener's great career. Meanwhile his biographer has sought 
to record the facts, as they are known to him, and his narrative 
is of absorbing interest. ‘The most sober reader may be excused 
for opening the book at the third volume to discover the truth, 
as it appears to Sir George Arthur, about certain passages in the 
Great War. We are struck at once by the very cordial tone of 
the private correspondence between the Secretary for War and 
the Commander-in-Chief in France. Lord French’s unfortunate 
book had prepared us for the very opposite of what we find. 


* Life of Lord Kitchener, By Sir George Arthur, 3 yols, London: Macmillan. 
[52s, 6d, uet.] - 
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Instead of being at cross-purposes with Lord Kitchener, he was 
apparently on the best of terms with him, and was in the habit 
of paying flying visits to London so that he might breakfast alone 
with his old chief and give him information which he would not 
entrust to paper. Lord Kitchener, we are told, had instinctively 
divined the German plan of a great flanking march through 
Belgium west of the Meuse, and therefore opposed the French 
scheme for a concentration at Maubeuge, instead of Amiens, 
He was overruled by Mr. Asquith, at the instance of the experts 
but the event proved him right. The Allies, having advanced 
too far, had to retreat in haste. Lord French, at first too 
optimistic, went to the opposite extreme as his Army retired 
further and further south-westward. On August 3lst, 1914, he 
telegraphed to Lord Kitchener :— 

“T have let him [Marshal Joffre] know plainly that in the 
present position of my troops I shall be absolutely unable to 
remain in the front line as he has now begun his retirement, [| 
have decided to begin my retirement to-morrow in the morning 
behind the Seine in a south-westerly direction west of Paris 
This means marching for some eight days without fatiguing 
the troops at a considerable distance from the enemy.” it 
In a letter of the previous day he said :— 

““My confidence in the ability of the leaders of the French 

Army to carry this campzign to a successful conclusion is fast 
waning, and this is my real reason for the decision I have taken 
to move the British Forces so far back.” 
In plain words, Lord French meant to take the British Expedi- 
tionary Force right out of the Allied fighting-line, and retire 
beyond Paris in the direction of La Rochelle, leaving the French 
Armies to do the best they could against the enormous enemy 
forces that were advancing upon them. This, and nothing less, 
was the startling news that sent Lord Kitchener post-haste to 
Paris on September Ist. He had aroused Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey from their sleep to get their confirmation of his 
belief that our retirement from the field at such a moment would 
be a disaster. Then, without having time to change his uniform, 
he had travelled all night, so as to convey the Cabinet's orders 
to the despairing Commander-in-Chief. Fortunately General 
von Kluck had just abandoned his direct pursuit of our troops, 
and was making his famous swerve to the south-east against the 
French on our right. Lord French took heart again, and was 
convinced by Lord Kitchener that he must at all costs keep his 
place in the line. His original decision would have been a fatal 
blunder, for it would have ruined Marshal Joffre’s plans for the 
battle of the Marne. 

The biographer shows in detail how Lord Kitchener sub- 
ordinated tempovary successes to the main purpose of establishing 
a large new Army, properly trained and fully equipped. He 
did not favour premature offensives, or any enterprise, such asa 
proposed attack on Zeebrugge, which would, if successful, 
tend to lengthen the Allied lines. He resisted the Gallipoli 
scheme on this ground until he allowed himself to be persuaded 
by Mr. Churchill that the ‘ Queen Elizabeth's’ fifteen-inch guns 
had revolutionized the art of war, and had rendered obsolete the 
old axiom that ships are no match for forts held by a resolute 
enemy. Mr. Lloyd George, we are told, proposed as an alterna- 
tive to ship the whole British Expeditionary Force to the 
Balkans—leaving France to defend herself—so that we might 
attack Austria in rear. He also wanted to land an army in Syria 
and win spectacular triumphs over the Turk. Lord Kitchener 
himself thought, in agreement with General Maxwell, that a 
landing near Alexandretta would be easier and more effective 
than the Gallipoli adventure, and he would have carried out this 
plan when Gallipoli was evacuated. But France objected for 
political reasons, the War Office experts raised difficulties, and 
the proposal was negatived in November, 1915, though Lord 
Kitchener declared that it might be * the turning-point leading 
to the loss of the war by the Allies.” Lord Kitchener did not 
restrain Lord French from making occasional attacks in France, 
but he saw clearly that nothing serious could be done until he 
had fulfilled his intention of forming seventy divisions ready for 
the field. He did not neglect the question of munitions. Some 
credulous people still believe that the War Office had done 
nothing until Mr. Lloyd George became Minister of Munitions 
in June, 1915, and that then gun factories and shell factories 
arose from the ground at the wave of the politician’s wand. We 
are in no way surprised to learn from Sir George Arthur that 
no munitions made to the order of the Ministry were delivered 
till October, 1915, and that until April, 1916, the Army was 
munitioned solely by virtue of the arrangements which Lord 
Kitchener had begun to make in the first month of the war 
The biographer, in recording the facts about the supply of shells, 
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ints out that the War Office offered the ( »mmander-in-Chief 
some high-explosive shell in the first week of August, 1914, and 
found it difficult to persuade him to take any. Lord Kitchener 
induced Lord Moulton, in November, 1914, to take charge of a 
partment for high explosives, and he secured the output 
of large chemical factories in Holland and Norway, as well as 
of factories across the Atlantic. It seems that when in May, 
1915, Lord French inspired the Times correspondent to complain 
of an alleged shortage of shells, he was depressed by his failure 
at Festubert, and by a telegram ordering him to send 20,000 
rounds of field-gun ammunition to Marseilles for instant despatch 
to the Dardanelles. Lord Kitchener's only object was to save 
time on the journey to the Near East; the shells were replaced 
from England within twenty-four hours. But Lord French 
seized upon the incident as an excuse for confiding his imaginary 
crievance to the Press. In the previous month, when reporting 
a Neuve Chapelle, Lord French had made no complaint of a 
lack of munitions. Indeed, on April 14th he had told Lord 
Kitchener that he would have shells enough for his next offensive, 
and it was upon this assurance that Mr. Asquith based the much- 
criticized passage in his speech of April 20th, 1915, at Newcastle. 
The truth is that, as we were wholly unprepared for a great 
European war, we could not have enough trained men or enough 
munitions for meny months, As the author says, “* Kitchener’s 
difficulties at the beginning of the war were analogous to those 
of a chef who, to produce an omelette, must first establish a 
poultry farm.” It is wonderful that the thing was done so 
quickly and so thoroughly. The credit is due in the first 
instance to the foresight and persistence of Lord Kitchener, 
who saw, more clearly than any of his colleagues, that the 
war would be long and would absorb the whole energies of 
the nation and of the Empire, and that our military tasks 
must be planned on the grand scale. We have only touched 
on a few of the interesting questions discussed by Sir George 
Arthur in his concluding volume. We must deal with the 
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THE MODERATES IN EDUCATION.* 

THERE is at the present moment a considerable body of educa- 
tionists whom their friends would describe as followers after 
the golden mean, and whom the educational ** Reds” would 
probably describe as a sort of Provisional Government. In either 
case, if this world were a place where candour flourished, educa- 
tionists of all opinions would unite in acknowledging the excellent 
work which the moderates are doing. As it is, however, we 
have no doubt the Tory half regard this group of people as 
dangerous Radicals, and the ‘* Reds” hate them with the 
detailed, discriminating hatred which we all reserve for * half- 
hearted ” friends. 

Probably most non-professional readers will find it exceedingly 
dificult to decide how to class these moderates. Are they 
indeed a Provisional Government who only hold the reins of 
educational thought for a moment until the true ‘ man- 
datories * of Apollo and Athene are ready to come into their 
own, or are they themselves the repositories of a wisdom to 
which the best minds among the extreme reformers will return 
when the first revolutionary ardour has cooled? In either 
case they are certainly just now fulfilling a valuable function. 

The case of these moderate Liberals is admirably stated in 
the four volumes which have appeared of “*The Modern 
Educator's Library which Mr. Edward Arnold is publishing. 
To the reader whose interest in education is non-professional 
the two most interesting volumes are those entitled The Child 
under Bight, by Miss E. R. Murray and Miss Henrietta Brown- 
Smith, and Education: its Data and First Principles, by Pro- 
fessor Perey Nunn, for it is in the aims and principles that 
underlie education and in the setting free of the spontaneity 
of the younger children that the most obvious modern educa- 
tional progress has been made. Since time immemorial, Pro- 
fessor Nunn says, people have been asking and answering the 
question, ‘“* What is the aim of education ? °— 

“One says it is to form character; another, to prepare for 
complete living; a third, to produce a sound mind in a sound 
body... . All of them seem satisfactory until, pursuing the 
matter farther, we ask what kind of character it is desirable to 
‘form,’ what activities ‘complete living’ includes, or what 
are the marks of a healthy mind. ... The success of these 
attempts to state a universal aim for education is largely illusory, 
© (1) The Child under Bight. By E, R, Murray and Henrietta Brown- 
Smith,—— 2) Education; its Data and First Principles, By Professor T. Percy 
Nunn.—§(3) The Teaching of Modern Foreign Longuages in School and University. 
By H. G, Atkins and H. L. Hutton.—(4) Moral and Religious Education, 
By Sophie Bryant, London: Edward Arnold [6s, net each,J 








being due chiefly to the happy fact that every one may, within 
wide limits, interpret them exactly as he pleases. For A’s idea 
of a fine character turns out to be either ridiculous or rankly 
cffensive to B; what C regards as complete living would be a 
spiritual death for D; while the mens sana in corpore san) that 
E reveres, F loathes as the soul of a prig housed in the body of a 
barbarian,” 








Nor is Professor Nunn himself in the least more perspicuous 
when he asserts that “individuality is the supreme educational 
end.” However, though we may have written “ Define” in 
the margin against his assertion, in our less captious moments 
we have a pretty good idea of what he means us to understand 
by his phrase. Professor Nunn has stated one of the principal 
causes of the mental fog with great felicity :— 

‘The root of the trouble doubtless lies in the complexity of 

human nature, and especially in one of its strangest paradoxes. 
From one standpoint men seem like solitary inhabitants of 
islands, each sundered from the rest by an impassable sea. 
Your spirit, for example, and mine can communicate 
indirectly and clumsily by means of the sounds our lips utter 
and the written or printed marks our fingers frame ; but there 
is no direct touch between us and no community of being: 
you are for ever you and J, I, Yet from another standpoint 
men are seen most truly to be every one members one of another. 
We come into the world with minds as empty as our bodies 
are naked ; and just as our bodies are clothed by others’ hands, 
so our spirits are furnished with what enters into them from 
other spirits. Stripped of these borrowings we could hardly 
live, and should certainly be less than human.” 
Fortunately educationists, and indeed the public in general, 
are beginning to realize that a profound truth is embodied in 
the old proverb, ** It takes all sorts to make a world.” We have 
ceased to insist upon remoulding our unfortunate children 
nearer to our own particular heart’s desire. Moreover, the work 
of the educator is no longer conceived as being analogous to 
that of the trainer who teaches poodles to perform a variety 
of difficult and irrelevant actions. Rather we see it as resembling” 
that of the gardener. We have, in fact, returned very largely to 
Froebel’s conception. To pursue the gardening metaphor, in 
the last generation we were exceedingly doubtful as to what 
sort of plant the seed of man would grow into if it were left to 
itself. We imagined the Evil One to have mixed a very fair 
proportion of tares among the wheat. Some children, we 
thought, were born with an hereditary bent towards evil, 
and in all children the Old Adam had to be pruned away. Now 
we are beginning to believe that, though all children are not 
exactly born good, they are never, at least, born evil. The 
child, like other natural phenomena, is primarily amoral. It 
has certain physical and psychical needs, and if it is made to 
struggle for the satisfaction of these needs it will probably be 
anti-social; but these imperative needs satisfied, the child is 
“good ”’—i.e.,it is not in conflict with its environment. Rather, 
as evil is negative and carries in itself the latent seeds of its own 
destruction, it is the good which is the edifying principle. We 
hold that the child will, unobstructed in its growth, given a 
choice of the foods proper to the various types of humanity, 
given space in the flower-bed and access to the air and sun, most 
surely grow into a plant of grace. We have begun to doubt of 
salvation by the pruning-knife alone, and to ask ourselves a 
few questions about the natural habits of children. How has the 
child acquired the knowledge with which he is already equipped 
when he first enters the schoolroom ? He has learnt to speak 
one language fluently, he knows a certain amount of elementary 
physics, and he often has a considerable store of general know- 
ledge. How has he acquired all this, and how will he acquire 
all the store of miscellaneous worldly wisdom which he seems to 
absorb when the eye of the teacher is off him ? How does the 
child manifest himself most spontaneously ? Unquestionably 
in his play, and this phenomenon, therefore, must be considered, 
Both Professor Nunn and Miss Murray have interesting things 
to say of play :— 

“Groos notes first that play is confined to animals which 
are at birth not sufficiently developed to face the difficulties 
of life without the help and protection of their parents. The 
puppy, born blind and helpless, enjoys some months of undiluted 
play ; the chick, who, a few minutes after he is hatched, can 
pick up a grain of rice or tackle a worm, affects ab ovo an almost 
puritanical severity of behaviour. Secondly, Groos bids us 
observe that when an animal plays he always imitates in sport 
what will be the serious activities of his adult days, The kitten 
hunts a ball of wool as he will later hunt a mouse; the puppy 
chases and dodges his brother as he will some day chase and 
dodge his prey or his foe. When these facts have once been 
perceived, the interpretation is easy. A playful youth is a 
biological device to secure to the higher animals an efficient 
equipment for the battle of life. It is not so true, says Groos 
epigrammatically, that animals play while they are young 
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as that they are young so long as it is necessary for them to 
play, in order to prepare themselves for the serious business 
of adult life.” 


There is, as Professor Nunn reminds us, another interpreta- 
tion of play. It is sometimes regarded as being reminiscent— 
a recapitulation, the manifestation of that climbing of its own 
family tree which is done by every individual in post-natal 
as well as in pre-natal life. ‘‘ For example, the absorption of 
the boy of nine in imaginary hunting and bloodshed is, like the 
characteristic bodily form of that age, a momentary repre- 
sentation of a pigmoid or Bushman stage which the race has 
long left behind.” Professor Stanley Hall holds that this play 
is cathartic in operation. ‘‘ Men cannot shed altogether the 
ancient tendencies to cruelty and vice, but play is at once a 
means by which the mischief may be taken out of them and a 
means by which they may be transformed into impulses of 
ethical value.” Professor Stanley Hall considers Groos’s 
account “ very partial, superficial, and perverse,”’ but Professor 
Nunn believes them to be complementary rather than opposed. 
He believes that much play probably does derive from the 
adult life of a distant age, and that these racial memories 
reawaken because they have value in the adult life of the 
present epoch. Professor Nunn proceeds to apply this theory 
in a very convincing way, showing, for instance, the reason for 
a generally acknowledged fact. That is the great value of 
dancing and outdoor games as opposed to physical exercises. 
He also points out certain fallacies in the common explanation 
of “‘recreative play’’—i.e., that fresh tracts of the nervous 
system are brought into action by the exhausted tracts being 
thus given time to rest. This, he points out, does not account 
for all the phenomena. (We referin another column to his argu- 
ment.) For what is true of the child is here true of the adult. 
Those who are endeavouring to direct the new leisure which 
the shortening of the hours of labour has given to a great many 
members of the community will find that, if their work is to be 
more than benevolent dabbling, they will need to consider some 
of the abstract questions which govern spontaneous action. 
We are all beginning to realize that the social worker has got 
to study psychology and pedagogics just as the pedagogue and 
psychologist must study social conditions. Without breaking 
down some of the water-tight compartments which the need 
of specialization in research has set up, we cannot apply our 
science satisfactorily. 

To return, however, to the subject of play and edu- 
cation. In her chapters on “Learning Born of Play” 
and “The Biologist Educator” Miss Murray joins issues in a 
very interesting way with Mme. Montessori. The present 
writer has, indeed, never seen the Froebelians’ and Moderates’ 
position better stated. Miss Murray deals particularly faith- 
fully with an aspect of Mme. Montessori’s teaching which has 
undoubtedly alienated a number of her English disciples—that 
is to say, her condemnation of the fairy-tale, and all that world 
of the fancy and imagination which is associated with it. Those 
who are familiar with the Latin temperament will merely say 
“How like an Italian!” but to those who perhaps rather 
unreasonably expected Mme. Montessori to have a kind of 
international understanding of the psychology of all children 
her complete lack of comprehension of the fundamentally 
fanciful nature of the Northern races has come as something 
of a shock. We hope shortly to review a book entitled 
The New Child, by one of Mme. Montessori’s English disciples, 
and to go more fully into this interesting question. 





THE CASE FOR CAPITALISM.* 
Mr. Hartiry Wrruers, who has written several attractive and 
useful books on modern finance, has just published a well- 
reasoned and dispassionate defence of the existing economic 
system. We have long felt that mere destructive criticism of 
the alternative systems proposed by Socialists, Communists, 
Syndicalists, Guild Socialists, and other revolutionaries does 
not suffice. It is easy to point out how their rival panaceas 
would fail to cure the ills to which mankind is heir, but it 
is a mistake to allow the ignorant to suppose that there 
is no positive case for Capitalism. Mr. Hartley Withers shows 
that the case is overwhelmingly strong when it is fairly 
stated. His chapter on “'The Achievements of Capitalism ” 
from 1750 onwards may be commended as true and im- 
pressive. In the century before Capitalism made the rapid 
, Lid Case for Capitalism, By Hartley Withers, London: Byveleigh Nash, 





development of new inventions possible the population 
Great Britain had increased by a sixth, to seven millions Tn 
the century from 1750 the population was almost trebled, ner ‘ 
the next sixty years, up to 1911, it was doubled. Great Britain 
could not have supported a population that was growing 5 
rapidly if Capitalism had not been an efficient system, “ jf life 
is on the whole a good thing—and most of us waste little time in 
sending for a doctor if we do not feel well—Capitalism has made 
the enjoyment of that good possible to millions,” Moreover 
our population overflowed our bounds, so that we could send 
many thousands of emigrants to settle in the empty lands of 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, and the United 
States. The British Empire is the product of the Industria] 
Revolution wrought by Capitalism. Modern science ang 
invention could not have developed at such a pace if there had 
not been accumulated capital whose owners were willing to risk 
it in turning the new discoveries to practical account. Capitalism 
has not only made it possible for Great Britain to support six 
times as many people as there were in Queen Anne's day, but 
has given each of them far more comforts and conveniences than 
our ancestors dreamed of. Between 1850 and 1900, according 
to Mr. Snowden, wages increased by three-fourths while prices 
declined by eleven per cent. The public health has improved 
out of all knowledge. No honest and well-informed historian 
can pretend that mediaeval England, or even Stuart England, 
was as good a place to live in as the England of Queen Victoria 
or the England of to-day. The Black Death and the Great 
Plague were exceptional only in their magnitude, for epidemics 
were as common as strikes are with us. Poverty was at least 
as common then as now, and the poor man had to endure his 
lot as best he could, with casual assistance from the Church, 
Mr. Hartley Withers rightly quotes a few plain facts from Dr, 
Shadwell about the picturesque and insanitary old English 
town, from which Capitalism has delivered us. The humblest 
workman who seeks a roof to cover him would turn with disgust 
from the wretched hovels which were all that Tudor workmen 
could expect. Mediaeval Kings would have found a good deal 
to envy in the cottage of a modern artisan. 

Capitalism has raised the standard of living for all, and has 
thus shown that, as a system, it will work. But, according to its 
critics, it is unsound and unjust in theory. Mr. Hartley Withers 
addresses himself to this side of the case. It is simply untrue 
to say, with Proudhon, that ‘Capitalism is theft,” and it is 
misleading to declare that all wealth is the produce of labour 
unless we add that “labour” includes not merely the exertions 
of living men but also the accumulated results of the work of 
past generations. The author does well to emphasize our debt to 
the past. It ought to be obvious to any one who works ona 
railway, or in an old-established factory, or on a farm. The 
strenuous citizen who during the war took up an allotment on 
a common or a golf-course must have had a practical illustration 
of what the ordinary farmer in a settled country owes to the 
generations of cultivators who have gone before him. Reclaiming 
land from the waste and making it grow crops is a far harder 
task than tilling a well-worked plot. But the allotment-holder 
in his second season is already a capitalist. He would think it 
unjust if he were compelled to surrender his plot to a neighbour 
who had evaded the hard work of the year before. The land- 
owner whose forefathers have drained and ditched the land and 
erected farm buildings sees an equal injustice in the proposal 
that his estate should be confiscated, with all the accumulated 
labour that has converted the waste into good arable. Capitalism 
is the outcome not of crime but of virtue. It represents self- 
denial and thrift, either in the present or in the past. The 
munition worker who saved part of his very high wages during 
the war is now a capitalist, while his fellows who spent their 
additional earnings on new luxuries remain poor and discontented. 
If we abolish Capitalism, we necessarily discourage thrift. For 
who would save if he knew that his savings were to be taken 
from him ? What man would insure his life for the benefit of his 
family if he knew that the widow and orphans were to be deprived 
of the money? ‘The idea that each generation stands by itself, 
independent of past genorations, is grotesque ; yet it is implied 
in the Socialist creed. For although a Socialist State might 
conceivably exist for a time on the wealth amassed under 
Capitalism, it would soon come to grief because the old motives 
impelling men to accumulate wealth would cease to operate. 
The case for private property rests on the experience of the 
world through thousands of years ; the case against it is based on 
the pious hope that all men would suddenly become unselfish, 
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a . 
as they have never been before, if all property were transferred 
to the State. It used to be thought that “ Municipal Socialism ”’ 
was a remedy for labour troubles that tramwaymen, for 
example, employed by a Municipality would be so proud of 
working for the community of which they were part that they 
would never dream of striking for higher wages. We know 
better now. The recent incident in Manchester, where the 
tramwaymen deliberately ceased work during the Easter holidays 
go as to cause the utmost possible inconvenience to their fellow- 
citizens, showed that Municipal ownership has not transformed 
the workmen into altruists, to say the least. The railwaymen 
and the miners under State control have shown themselves 
more exacting in their demands and less concerned for the 
public welfare than in the old days of private manage- 
Yet the case for Socialism rests on the contrary 





ment. 
hypothesis. 

“The author admits that Capitalism, like any other human 
institution, is imperfect, and that it lends itself to abuse. He is 
unfriendly to the growth of Trusts and combinations, which may 
become too powerful and may seek to dictate. But on the 
whole he is convinced that Capitalism is essential!y democratic, 
and that it makes for individual freedom, as no other system can. 
The capitalist can only earn a profit by selling people what they 
want. If he manufactures goods which are not wanted, he is 
ruined. If his wares meet the public taste, he can supply them 
more cheaply and at the same time make more profit, so that 
every one benefits by his enterprise and good judgment. Mr. 
Hartley Withers contrasts the freedom and variety attainable 
under Capitalism with the drab uniformity of State Socialism. 
Every English smoker who goes to France is chilled by the 
bureas de tabac, where a paternal State allows him to buy either 
“(aporal’’ or “‘Maryland”’ cigarettes at a moderate price, and 
no others, and only one peculiarly offensive kind of matches. It 
is a typical instance of how State Socialism would work. The 
ordinary Co-operative Store in English country towns compares 
very poorly with the average grocer’s shop, though its un- 
attractive wares may possibly be somewhat cheaper. Under a 
Socialist State we should of course have to buy just what the 
State offered us or go without. Men, who are the creatures of 
habit, might perhaps submit after a time, but women, we are 
sure, would never do so. Capitalism, with its freedom and 
elasticity of production, can provide for the myriad wants of 
mankind, but it. is wholly improbable that a Socialist State 
couldor would doso. Mr. Hartley Withers examines the theories 
of well-known State Socialists like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Snowden, and shows that they could not be enforced without 
destroying the freedom of the individual. He also considers 
at some length the incoherent doctrines of the Guild Socialists, 
who denounce State Socialism as “ Prussianism,”” but who 
have failed as yet to show how the interests of a Miners’ Guild 
or a Bakers’ Guild are to be reconciled with the interests of the 
community asa whole. Mr. Hartley Withers points out that the 
few Guild Socialists appear to be in violent disagreement as to the 
kind of community which they want, while some of them seem 
to contemplate perpetual civil war among the trade Guilds. 
The author's temperate analysis of these conflicting theories 
strengthens his belief that no practicable alternative to Capitalism 
has yet been proposed, He concludes with a brief chapter on 
the reforms which he regards as necessary in the conduct of 
industry. Co-operation between employers and employed, as he 
says, would not involve any revolutionary change in human 
nature, but it would make a vast difference in the industrial 
temper, and would mean a far greater output of goods for the 
common benefit. The millennium may be brought much 
nearer by the Whitley Councils than by the dogmas of Con- 
tinental revolutionaries like Marx. 





FLOWERS ON A GOLDEN BOUGH.* 
It is always interesting to see how a learned man will comport 
himself when he enters the china-shop of belles lettres. Sir 
James Frazer, of The Golden Bough, has avoided the snare 
which may be called the nut-and-steam-hammer booby-trap, 
and his dream fantasies of Sir Roger de Coverley are light and 
charming. But though the reader cannot help being pleased 
at the ability which a man so learned shows in the réle of a 
general writer, he will realize when he finds him touching but 
ver so lightly on his own subject, as in some passages on 
William Robertson Smith, that the other was after all only 


journalism of moderate merit and that what we admired in it 
was extrinsic. 

In some ways the reader will be glad of the lack of space 
which compelled Sir James Frazer to an unusual compression. 
The reader of Folk-Lore in the Old Testament will remember how 
such themes as the following would ordinarily have been 
expanded, and may possibly consider that they are best in an 
abbreviated form :— 

_ “That mystical or sacramental sacrifices have played an 
Important part in the history of many religions was first, I 
believe, pointed out by Robertson Smith. The peculiarity of 
these sacrifices is that in them the victim slain is an animal or 
a man whom the worshippers regard as divine, and of whose 
flesh and blood they sometimes partake, either actually or 
symbolically, as a solemn form of communion with the deity. 
The conception of such a sacrifice and the observance of such 
a communion are, of course, familiar to us in the Christian 
doctrine of the Atonement and the Christian sacrament 
of the Eucharist. But Robertson Smith was the first to 
show that conceptions and sacraments of this sort are not 
confined to Christianity, but are common to it with heathen and 
even savage religions. Whether he was right in tracing their 
origin to totemism may be questioned: the evidence thus far 
does not enable us to pronounce decisively. But that religious 
ideas and observances of this type are world-wide, and that they 
originated, not in an advanced, but in a low stage of society and 
in a very crude phase of thought, is not open to question. The 
discovery is of capital importance for the history of religion. 
Among the many questions which it raises, the one which will 
naturally interest Christians most deeply is, How are we to 
explain the analogy which it reveals between the Christian 
Atonement and Eucharist on the one side, and the mystical or 
sacramental sacrifices of the heathen religions on the other ? 
Robertson Smith’s answer to this question was that the mystical 
sacrifices of the heathen foreshadowed in a dim and imperfect 
way the Christian conception of a divine Saviour who gives His 
life for the world. In his own words, ‘ That the God-man dies 
for His people, and that His death is their life, is an idea which 
was in some degree foreshadowed by the oldest mystical sacrifices. 
It was foreshadowed, indeed, in a very crude and materialistic 
form, and without any of those ethical ideas which the Christian 
doctrine of the Atonement derives from a profounder sense of sin 
and divine justice. And yet the voluntary death of the divine 
victim, which we have seen to be a conception not foreign to 
ancient sacrificial ritual, contained the germ of the deepest 
thought in the Christian doctrine; the thought that the 
Redeemer gives Himself for His people, that “ for their sakes 
He consecrates Himself, that they also might be consecrated 
in truth.” ’” 

The students of comparative religion bring a great gift to 
Christianity. To the Christianized Jew—Disraeli, for instance 
—Christianity takes on a deeper, a more poignant significance, 
because in it is fulfilled and made perfect the primitive doctrine, 
the half-understood ritual, of his forefathers, of the founders of 
his civilization. Now we have good evidence that the ** Mystery 
Gods ”’—Balder, Mithras, Dionysius, Osiris, Prometheus—beauti- 
ful creatures of the founders of our civilization, foreshadow 
Christ as surely as do the prophecies of Isaiah or the sacritice 
of Isaac. There is no need to be “a Pagan suckled in a creed 
outworn”’ to keep in the “ apostolic succession’ of the beliefs 
of the age of innocence—the age that never existed in the 
deeds of men but did once in their desires. 


VICTORIAN RECOLLECTIONS.* 
Mr. Bripers’s first aim in writing his ‘ Recollections,” he 
tells us, was to put up a defence of the Victorian era, which, 
he complains, ‘it has become the fashion for writers in the 
Press and elsewhere to allude to... in terms of acute disparage- 
ment, as if all the happenings of that prolonged reign were 
utterly futile and absurd.” Mr. Bridges, we think, has allowed 
himself to be unduly exasperated by such criticism, which in 
the main partakes very much of the nature of youthful arrogance 
towards age—the inability of one generation to see its pre- 
decessor in true perspective. A later and more balanced 
opinion will not fail in appreciation of the great qualities of 
that era. But granted that Mr. Bridges felt some defence 
necessary, we cannot think he has been very successful in his 
effort. It is spirited enough, but he is apt to rely much more 
on didactic personal opinion than on sound argument. In 
effect, and in spite of his admission that the new era has some 
good qualities, Mr. Bridges’s plea reminds us irresistibly of the 
sage who shakes his head sorrowfully at the younger generation 
and says confidently: “ Ah, it was better in my young days!” 
3ut in his second aim, that of giving us glimpses into life as he 
knew it in his own youthful days, he is much more successful. 
More particularly does he succeed in the portraits he draws 
of some eccentric or notable figure of the countryside, such as 





* Sir Roger de Coverley, and other Literary Pieces, By Sir James George 
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Mr. Measdy, the pig-dealer, who as tale-bearer to the neigh- 
bourhood was such a success that he could be regarded almost 
as newsagent, and became a serious competitor to the editor 
of the local newspaper. Mr. Measdy’s two occupations worked 


well together :— 

“The pig business was an excuse for going anywhere at 
any time. Even if Mr. Measdy, as was frequently the case, 
had no pigs to sell, he could hardly be supposed to know— 
though he probably knew very well—that the farmer whom 
it wes his pleasure to interview had none to part with. He 
used to ‘hear of’ pigs for those who wanted them, and he 
would find customers for those who possessed a superabundance. 
He made no fixed charge for his mediation, with the result that 
he was sometimes recompensed by both parties. The pro- 
longation of a ‘deal’ gas opportunity for the investigation 
or even the manufacture—for he was not without a touch of 
imagination—of a scandal, and he seldom showed any anxiety 
to bring matters to a conclusion. ‘ Well,’ he would remark 
as he went off—this going off was sometimes an illusory pro- 
ceeding, as he would stop round the corner to confer, by 
arrangement, with the cow-man or the groom—‘ you'll, maybe, 
think it over before I’m round again.’ ”’ 


There are also Purvis, a ‘‘ fat, blind man,” Measdy’s colleague ; 
the Oxford don, “ O. G.,”’ who gained a reputation for humour 
from one joke, “‘and that a very poor one”; and the usher 
at the Highgate School, ‘‘a shy, kindly helot, tall, thin and 
pale, clothed in a shabby black suit,” who so aptly recalls 
Mr. Mell that it seems Dickens must have met him. 





JOHN PORTER OF KINGSCLERE.* 

Ir Mr. Porter were to choose his own epitaph, we are sure he 
would ask no higher praise than: “He trained Ormonde.” 
With Ormonde his name is inseparably connected in the mind 
of the public; and it is not surprising that he “dwells with 
amorous precision * upon the details of the career of that greatest 
of racehorses from his birth “* at half-past six on Sunday evening, 
March 18, 1883,” to his merciful despatch by chloroform a little 
more than twenty-one years later. Mr. Porter recounts with 
evident joy his interview, just before the race for the Two 
Thousand Guineas in 1886, with Mr. Dawson, the trainer of 
Minting. “He declined to admit that Ormonde compared 
favourably with Minting. Finally he lapsed into prophecy. 
* When,’ he declared, * the race is being run you will hear them 
shouting “ Ormonde” and “Sarabande” home; but when 
they get into the Dip it will be ‘ Minting ” and nothing else.’ ” 
But it was coming out of the Dip a furlong from the winning- 
post that Minting was decisively beaten by Ormonde; and 
Mr. Dawson went home and shut himself up in his bedroom, 
and looked not upon the face of man for the rest of that week. 
An even greater triumph came with the Hardwicke Stakes in 
the following year, when Ormonde had developed into a pro- 
nounced “ whistler.” ‘* You will be beaten to-day, John,” 
exulted Mr. Dawson. “ No horse afflicted with Ormonde’s 
infirmity can hope to beat Minting.”” But although the course 
was a mile and a half long and the last two-thirds uphill, and 
although Ormonde was heavily bored into by the horse that 
finished fourth, Mr. Dawson again had to see victory going to 
his rival, and withdrew himself once more from the field. 

In all, 425 horses, while trained by Mr. Porter, won 1,063 
races with prize money amounting to £720,021; his record for 
the Derby alone is seven wins, eight seconds, two thirds, and 
seven unplaced. But while other trainers may have been equally 
skilful in handling the material committed to their charge, Mr. 
Porter's reputation rests as much upon the soundness of his 
judgment in selecting horses as upon his professional success 
in getting the best results out of them. For King Edward VIL, 
then Prince of Wales, he helped to found the Sandringham 
stud by buying Perdita II. for £900, and the produce of the 
previously unknown mare eventually placed over £250,000 to 
the Royal credit. When another famous mare, Sceptre, came 
under the hammer he advised that she should be bought in, 
even in face of the bid of 10,000 guineas that had been made for 
her; and the Duke of Westminster's agent lived to regret his 
rejection of the advice. It was on his strong recommendation, 
also, that M. Blanc purchased Flying Fox for £39,375; at the 
time the price was stigmatized as ridiculous, but the new owner 
s00n saw reason to congratulate himself on the best bargain he 
had ever made, All these are fully recorded in the present 
volume ; nor does Mr. Porter neglect the occasional necessary 
failures which ofiset the happiest of fortunes and remind even 
trainers that they too are mortal: he tells, for examp*e, the ful] 


iT 
story of the unexpected defeat of Ladas and Matchbox | 
Throstle in the St. Leger of 1894, which occasioned some Pi 
favourable contemporary comment. His book is, in fact 
mine of information for all who are interested in his subie . 
For the benefit of the lay public we cull one anecdote :— a 


“ Hawfinch ... was an incorrigibly lazy colt —almost t 
idle to go to sleep. When he was passing the stands at ong 
market on his way to the Dewhurst Plate 
sluggish gait excited the jeers of the crowd. 
to Sam Loates, who was on his back : 
him a push ?’ , . . He won by a neck from Ninus, with Dier 
donné third. Both were giving him weight. Directly after. 
wards he was sold to Mr. Horatio Bottomley for, I think, £3 000, 
The following year, as I was driving up to the course at ( toodwood 
with a poor specimen of a horse in the shafts, Mr. Bottomley 
sed me in a carriage drawn by a pair of beautiful hoy a 
When I reached the course Mr. Bottomley happened to be the 
first man I saw. I said to him: ‘Those were fine horses you 
were sitting behind just now. Mine was the slowest I Nays 
ever seen.’ ‘* Nay,’ he replied, ‘ you sold me the slowest,’ ” 


1 New. 
Starting-post, hig 
Some one shouted 
ro 

Shall we come and give 





FICTION. 


PETER JACKSON, CIGAR MERCHANT.* 
NeITHER of the sub-titles of Mr. Frankau’s novel conveys an 
altogether adequate clue to its contents, though each of them 
is in a measure justified. Mr. Frankau writes with minute 
and impressive particularity of the finance and organization 
of the cigar and cigarette trade, and he describes also with 
much particularity, psychological and otherwise, the circum. 
stances in which his hero, after nine years of married life, regained 
the admiration and love of his wife and then fell in love with 
her. But romance, in the conventional sense, is not Mr. Frankau's 
strong point, and the real strength of the book is in the chapters 
on the war and its “ realities” —a very useful antidote to the 
work of Sir Philip Gibbs. Peter Jackson, third in the dynasty, 
when we meet him first, is a man in the early thirties, 
educated at Eton, and imbued with the Public School tradition, 
but, in virtue of an ‘exotic Hebraic strain” in his ancestry, 
finding the real romance and excitement of life in trade. The 
outbreak of the war, which coincides with large international 
developments and commitments in his business, subjects him 
to a severe trial. He holds off for a while, to the dismay of 
his wife, but duty and self-respect soon triumph over the lure 
of wealth; he joins up, trains, goes out, and endures two 
years of hard fighting. Gassed, wounded, and finally ** knocked 
out” in the Somme offensive, he returns home a prey to 
neurasthenia and for long a prisoner in the House of Fear, 
is invalided out of the Army, and slowly end painfully regsins 
his health and peace of mind. He has sold his business at a 
considerable sacrifice, but has enough money to live in comfert. 
Above all, he has been humanized by his ordeal,saved his soul, 
and won his wife. So much for the outline of the story. We 
confess to finding the earlier chapters wearisome, and even 
repellent. They exhibit Mr. Frankau’s relentless precision and 
* slickness”’ in dealing with the upholstery of life, whether it 
be chiffon or motor-cars or liqueurs. His virtuosity in detail 
is amazing. But it serves its purpose in pointing the contrast 
between pre-war luxury and the “ ardours and endurances” 
of campaigning. The pictures of life in a training camp, in 
the trenches, above all in the Salient, are admirably done. 
There is no shirking of horrors, but no wantoning in sentiment ; 
plenty of criticism, but none of it unfair. We see friction, 
and favouritism, and failure ; the alternations of boredom and 
terror ; but what abides in the memory is comradeship, devotion, 
and self-sacrifice. The most moving passages in the recital 
are those which pay homage to the common soldier. Peter 
himself claims our respect more than our affection. But as 
a type of the highly efficient temporary officer, masterful, 
obstinate, exacting, vet never sparing himself, he wins the 
confidence of his superiors and his men. And his experiences 
with the Artillery Brigade of the Southdown Division are a first- 
rate commentary on that miracle of the war—the making of a 
gunner by modern “ intensive” training. The portraits of Peter's 
brother-officers, Regulars and ex-civilians, are varied, etched 
with a sure hand, and with many human touches—especially the 
fiery little Brigadier ; Purves, who gradually sheds his Bailiol 
manner; Sandiland, who could not stick sending others to 
certain death; and best of all, the delightful American, Charles 
Henry, who had come over with the Canadians. Mr. Frankau 
does not make the mistake of representing Peter Jackson as 
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a 
entirely transformed by the war. When we part from him 
« his essential creed had not altered ; he still believed in work, 
and in successful work ; he still loathed inefficiency, slackness, 
the never-mind-to-morrow attitude. But love, impersonated 
in Patricia, had softened the harshness of his youth; taught 
him the grand lesson of tolerance. Love had nearly bridged 
that vast, bitter gulf between fighting-man and stay-at-home ; 
almost, he saw England whole—not a country divided against 
itself, but a people working hand in hand for the common 
cause.” This, it is only right to add, was Peter's view, and 
presumably that of the author, on Armistice Day. 





READABLE NOoVELS.—The Cheats. By Marjorie Bowen. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d, net.)—Though “fantasy ” is perhaps hardly as 
much “ Marjorie Bowen’s”’ true vein as is the fringe of history, 
which she handles so vividly, The Cheats is nevertheless a suffi- 
ciently interesting story. The plot is based upon yet another 
hypothetical knot in the already tangled skein of the Stuart 
Pawn. By Hilda M. Sharp. (T. 
Fisher Unwin, 7s. net.)—Miss Sharp’s second novel has not 
fulfilled the promise of her first. But if A Pawn in Pawn is 
not quite such a good story as The Stars in their Courses, 
of characterization to 


fortunes ——A Pawn in 


it has less of melodrama and more 


le 


recommend it. 





POETS AND POETRY. 





OCTOBER.* 

Tue name October which the Poet Laureate has given to his 
new book cf poems is exceedingly appropriate. Though many 
of the verses which it contains are most delightful, they bring 
with them a breath of autumnal air. There is the perfection 
and‘completion of autumn about them, the sense of something 
rounded and finished, a matured and considered beauty. In 
the very perfection of form and colour, the success with which 
each essay is crowned, in the sounding of each harmony till 
the reader is sure that every change has been rung, every 
variation played, there is a sense of melancholy. 

One of the most charming and artificial of the poems is 
entitled “* Flycatchers,” of which the following are the first two 
stanzas :— 

“Sweet pretiy fledgelings, perched on the rail arow, 
Expectantly happy, where ye can watch below 
Your parents a-hunting i the meadow grasses 
All the gay morning to feed you with flies: 
Ye recall me a time sixty summers ago, 
When, a young chubby chap, I sat just so 
With others on a school-form rank’d in a row, 
Not less eager and hungry than you, I trow, 
With intelligences agape and eyes aglow, 
While an authoritative old wise-acre 
Stood over us and from a desk fed us with flies.” 

‘The Flowering Tree,” whose metre was, as the Poet 
Laureate reminds us, publicly discussed and wrongly analysed, 
is extraordinarily attractive, and the poem forms a most 
melodious rounded whole. We are bound to believe him when 
he tells us that it is “strictly syllabic verse on the model left 
by Milton in ‘Samson Agonistes,’”? except that the extra- 
metrical syllable is eliminated even from the last place in the 
line. His explanation of the metre is an interesting example 
of how completely misleading, save to the expert reader, all 
syllabic analysis of English poetry is apt to be. 





Lines of Life. By 
Henry W. Nevinson. (Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)——The 
Song of Tiadatha. By Captain Owen Rutter. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.)—An amusing but respectable work in the 
manner of Mr, Gilbert Frankau’s One of Us.——Psalms of Maratha 
Saints. By Nicol Macnicol. (Association Press, 2s. net.)— 
Translations of Indian religious poems of the fourteenth and 
Ulster Songs and Ballads. By Padric 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Poems WortTHY OF CONSIDERATION. 


fifteenth centuries. 
Gregory. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
ful folk-songs in dialect. 
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articles on “The Government and 


THE QUARTERLIES. 
contains two timely 


* Uctober, By Robert bridg: London: Heinemann, (53, net.) 








Wages,” and one by Sir Lynden Macassey on “ Discontent 
in Industry.” The two subjects are intimately allied. The 
Government’s interference in industrial disputes, which is 
narrated in some detail, has had unfortunate consequences. 
Sir Lynden Macassey thinks that workmen are beginning 
to understand that a general advance of wages must 
mean a general increase in prices, and that in greater output, 
encouraged by payment by results, lies the only remedy. We 
trust that he is right, though we can see little evidence for his 
opinion. A geod article on “The Peace Conference and the 
Adriatic Question”? deserves notice; the author admits his 
inability to explain the Allies’ sudden change of front last 
January, which led President Wilson to protest vigorously, so 
that the suggested compromise about Fiume was abandoned. 
Mr. R. 8S. Roxburgh discusses with caution ‘The Future of 
International Law.’’ He says very truly that “ only by perform- 
ing the lesser functions assigned to it—a task which it has bitherto 
failed to accomplish—can the law of nations justify its claim to 
fuller confidence.’’ Mr. Roxburgh does not trust to sentimental 
fear of the horrors of war as a check upon future conflicts, but he 
thinks that the right kind of education might cause the coming 
generations to prefer peaceful ways of settling disputes between 
peoples. Mr. Maurice Low, writing on ** England and America,” 
laments the failure of the British Embassy and Consulates to 
reply to the slanders of the Irish and German propagandists ; 
but we should be sorry to see the Foreign Office embarking on 
such a * publicity’ campaign as Mr. Low seems to contemplate. 
The American Press has abundant facilities for obtaining accurate 
news in London. Captain Stephen Gwynn’s attractive article on 
*The Novels of Joseph Conrad” deserves mention.—TIn the 
Quarterly Commandant Weil, the learned French historian» 
has an instructive article on ‘ Metternich and the Entente 
Cordiale,” showing from hitherto unpublished despatches at 
Vienna how the arch-reactionary strove to mar the friendly 
understanding between the Governments of Queen Victoria and 
Louis Philippe in 1844. The Entente established by Talleyrand 
after the Revolution of 1830 seemed to Metternich a * monstrous 
combination,’ because it would prevent Austria from dictating 
to Europe. Unluckily this earlier Entente was shattered by the 
question of the Spanish marriages, but Metternich’s attitude 
towards it was precisely the same as that of his successors in 
Vienna and Berlin before 1914. Professor Rostovtzeff recounts 
“The Contributions of Russia to Learning,’”’ now unhappily 
ended by the destruction of the educated class at the hands of the 
Bolsheviks. Mr. G. F. Abbott recalls the romantic history of 
the old Levant Company, which was founded in Queen Elizabeth’s 
day and lingered till 1825. Mrs. Creighton writes temperately on 
**Women and the Church,” pleading that the Lambeth Conference 
should consider the question of permitting women to speak in 
churches. Mr. Fleetwood Chidell outlines the problem of 
‘Imperial Migration and the Clash of Races.” An unnamed 
writer makes a vigorous reply to the Count de Soissons’ recent 
attack on the Jews as “‘ a revolutionary leaven.” ‘* The Question 
of the Vorarlberg” is clearly explained by a writer who would 
leave that little Alpine district free to unite with Switzerland if 
the Swiss are willing; the 140,000 people of the Vorarlberg aro 
of the same stock as the German Swiss, and are closely connected 
with them in trade and industry. Mr. Ernest Fayle states the 
case for **A National Industrial Council,’ urging that the 
Government ought not to be a party to industrial disputes as 
they were in the case of the railway strike, and that a Council of 
this kind, representing both employers and employed, might be 
useful in discussing large industrial problems, 





The English Historical Review for April contains an interesting 
article by Mr. J. E. S, Green on ** Wellington and the Congress of 
Verona, 1822.’’ Mr. Green makes out a strong case for his 
theory that Wellington at Verona fell under the influence of 
Metternich, and, consciously or unconsciously, encouraged the 
Bourbons to plan their invasion of Spain in the following year 
for the purpose of suppressing the Spanish Liberals. The 
British Government had secretly decided to remain neutral, 
whether the Holy Alliance chose to browbeat Spain or not, but 
Wellington apparently erred in giving the secret away to 
Metternich. Miss Reid’s learned paper on “ Barony and 
Thanage ”’ is of great interest, for she has apparently discovered 
the true significance of “tenure by barony.” Her English 
evidence and her French and Scottish parallels suggest that the 
‘‘ baron,” the successor of the “ King’s thegn,” held “ an office 
to which were attached rights of public justice.” Miss Reid 
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thinks that the “greater baron” of Magna Carta held a 
castle, with shire rights, while the “lesser baron” did not. A 
baron was not necessarily summoned to the King’s Council ; he 
might not even be a knight, although his tenure was superior 
to knight-service. The peerage lawyers have confused the 
later barons, having titles of honour, with the earlier barons, who 
were essentially officials. Miss Reid’s theory is clearly stated, 
and throws new light on our early Constitutional history. 


We are glad to learn from Messrs. Constable that Scribner's 
Magazine (2s. net), of which we were deprived by the war, 
has resumed publication in this country. The March issue, 
which has just reached us, contains a most interesting letter 
from the late Mr. Roosevelt to Sir George Trevelyan, describing 
his visit to the Courts of Europe in 1911, and especially his 
impressions of Berlin. The Emperor said to him: “I adore 
England,” but apparently did not deceive Mr. Roosevelt, who 
found that the Germans hated America almost as much as 
they hated Great Britain. Sir Sidney Colvin’s personal recol- 
lections of his friend R. L. Stevenson form another attractive 
article. We may draw attention also to Mr. Horace D. Ashton’s 
account of ‘“‘ Haiti To-day”; it seems that the Sinn Feiners 
of Haiti, called ‘“‘ Cacos,” are waging guerrilla warfare of the 
Irish type against the American Protectorate troops, and that 
some of their leaders are in gaol. 


The Change in the Distribution of the National Income, 1880- 
1913. By Professor A. L. Bowley. (Clarendon Press. 2s. net.) 
—Professor Bowley’s dispassionate study of the national income 
in the generation before the war is a valuable summary of facts. 
He concludes that the national income grew more rapidly than 
the population, so that the average man’s income, salary, or 
wages increased by a third. The rich were not growing richer 
and the poor poorer, but all classes shared alike. Professor 
Bowley thinks, however, that the “intermediate ” class between 
wage-earners and Income Tax payers received a somewhat larger 
proportion of the national dividend than it had done before 1880. 
“The constancy of so many of the proportions and rates of 
movement found in the investigation seems to point to a fixed 
system of causation and has an appearance of inevitableness.” 
It is far too soon to say whether the disturbance occasioned by 
the war has affected this “ fixed system.” Some Changes in 
the Distribution of the National Income during the War. By 
J. E. Allen. (Royal Statistical Society, 9 Adelphi Terrace.)— 
This instructive paper supplements Professor Bowley’s study 
of the national income before the war, though it does not profess 
to be more than an approximation to the truth. Mr. Allen sums 
up the recent changes as “(1) a serious diminution in the real 
income from pre-war wealth, (2) a rise in the money value of 
small salaries which has hardly kept pace with the depreciation 
of the currency, and a diminishing rise in the higher grades of 
salaries, (3) a large increase in wages which in the lower grades 
more than keeps pace with the depreciation of the currency.” 
““On the whole, therefore, it appears that the wage-earning 
classes receive a larger share of the national income than they did 
before the war.’’ Mr. Allen’s investigation thus confirms the 
general belief that the workman has profited most by the war. 
We are very glad to know that he has, but it is odd that his 
leaders should attack other classes as “ profiteers.” 


The State Debt and the National Capital. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—The unnamed author, who, the publishers tell us, is a high 
official, cannot be commended for lucidity, but we gather that he 
proposes to pay off the Debt by a forced loan issued at a low rate 
of interest. The loan is to be taken up by every one paying tax 
on “ unearned ”’ income, in amounts equivalent to the produce of 
a tax of five shillings in the pound. The author supposes that 
the norma! rate of tax could be lowered at the same time, and 
that capital would benefit by the appreciation of securities. He 
would raise £200,000,000 “‘ Levy Bonds ”’ yearly for twenty-five 
years. The scheme is perhaps less impracticable than a “ Capital 
Levy,” but it does not appear to offer such advantages as the 
old-fashioned method, of high taxes and thrifty administration, 
which our great-grandfathers adopted after Waterloo. The 
National Debt of those days was heavier, in proportion to the 
national wealth, than the War Debt of to-day. 


The Foreign Office is issuing to the public, through the 
Stationery Office, the handbooks prepared by experts, under the 
direction of Sir G. W. Prothero, for the information of the 





British delegates to the Peace Conference. The series when com. 
plete will include a hundred and sixty works, in twenty-five 
volumes, as well as a number of maps. The books resemble 
articles from a very good encyclopaedia, and deal with Europe 
Asia, Africa, the Pacific, and parts of America, and with special 
international questions. The British delegates, if they erred at 
all, did not err for lack of accurate information. The first batch 
which we have received includes fourteen handbooks relating 
to the lands of the late Hapsburg Empire; Slovakia (1s, net) 
Transylvania and the Banat (2s. net), Croatia-Slavonia ion 
Fiume (2s. net), Dalmatia (2s. net), and The Slovenes (6d, net) 
may be instanced as useful and impartial accounts of peoples 
that are little known here. Five other books deal with what our 
forefathers called the Low Countries—Belgium (5s. net), Luxem. 
burg and Limburg (1s. 6d. net), Holland (2s. net), The Question 
of the Schelde (6d. net), and The Neutrality of Belgium (6d. net). 
The Belgium deals with economics as well as with history 
while the Holland is an excellent sketch of Dutch history from 
the revolt against Spain, with a brief account of the present 
Constitution. The question of the Schelde is explained clearly 
in the pamphlet with that title, though little is said about the 
very real grievances of Belgium in regard to the Dutch control 
of the waterway. The Belgian complaint is that the Dutch 
construe their Treaty rights with a pedantic literalness that i 
hardly to be distinguished from deliberate obstruction, so that 
Ghent and Antwerp suffer for the benefit of Rotterdam. These 
handbooks deserve a wide circulation. 


The Wisdom of Disraeli. Arranged by T. Comyn-Platt, 
(National Review. 2s. 6d. net.)—Lord Salisbury says, in a 
Preface to this neat little selection from Disraeli’s speeches, 
that “ no politicians will be the worse for studying these examples 
of his wisdom and many Unionist politicians will be very much 
the better.” We may quote two passages which are certainly 
opportune :— 

‘* If you are to have a popular government, if you are to have 
a Parliamentary administration, the conditions antecedent are, 
that you should have a Government which declares the prin- 
ciples upon which its policy is founded, and then you can have 
on them the wholesome check of a constitutional Opposition.— 
House of Commons, April, 1845.” 

“Do not, because you see a great personage giving up his 

opinions—do not cheer him on ;_ do not yield so ready a reward 
to political tergiversation. Above all, maintain the line of demar- 
cation between parties ; for it is only by maintaining the inde- 
pendence of party that you can maintain the integrity of public 
men, and the power and influence of Parliament itse!f.—January, 
1846.” 
Mr. Comyn-Platt quotes a few aphorisms or striking phrases 
at the end, unfortunately without citing the sources. Among 
them is the well-known remark that “The Key of India is in 
London.” 


The Sabi Reserve. By Arthur Shearly Cripps. (Oxford: 
Blackwell.) —Mr. Cripps, well known as a missionary in Mashona- 
land, states on behalf of his native flock the case against a recent 
decision of a Commission in regard to the alienation of part of 
the native reserves for the purposes of a new railway. The 
pamphlet, which is well written and illustrated with maps, 
deserves attention, for no appeal to British justice should be 
ignored. Without expressing an opinion on the dispute, we may 
notice Mr. Cripps’s assertion that all but one of the Commis- 
sioners were, or had been, servants of the British South Africa 
Company, which benefited by their decision. He says also that 
the railway zone is to be twelve miles wide, and that the country 
allotted to the natives in exchange for this very broad tract of 
fairly good land is unsuitable for grazing or habitation owing to 
lack of water. 


French Studies and France. By O. H. Prior. (Cambridge 
University Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is the inaugural lecture 
of the new Drapers Professor of French at Cambridge. It is 
skilful plea for the recognition of French studies as an important 
and fruitful branch of learning. Professor Prior touches on the 
subtlety of French rhythm, which eludes most English readers 
of French verse ; on the lucidity and logical precision of French 
prose; on the essentially didactic character of all good French 
literature, which owes much to the teaching of philosophy in the 
high schools. ‘‘The real Frenchman still awaits the author 
who will reveal him to the British public.” “To become 
acquainted with a Frenchman is a most difficult matter.” 
France “forms a sort of experimental ground for the rest of 
Europe in politics as well as science.” Professor Prior is right in 
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taking his subject seriously. A great deal depends on the 
guocess of French studies pursued in this spirit by English men 


and women. 





Works Committees and Industrial Councils. By J. H. Whitley. 

anchester University Press and Longmans. Is. net.)—This 
pamphlet contains an address given by Mr. Whitley in the 

Department of Industrial Administration at the Manchester 
College of Technology, and a summary of the very fruitful 
discussion which followed. Mr. Whitley’s exposition of his 
scheme for co-operé ition between employers »nd employed at 

very stage in an industry from the workshop upwards deserves 
cmeation reading. There is much truth in his complaint that, 
while every petty trade dispute is magnified by newspaper 
headlines, the good constructive work that is being done by 
Industrial Councils in forty-six trades is rarely if ever mentioned. 
Mr. Whitley explains in his address that the National Council 
for each industry is intended to be the coping-stone of a series of 
Works Committees and District Committees, in each of which 
employers and workmen will meet to discuss matters of equal 
importance to them all. The discussion following the paper 
revealed some of the misapprehensions and practical difficulties 
that have to be surmounted. Mr. Whitley felt it necessary to 
insist that he counted first of all on the assistance of the Trade 


Unions. 





Chronology of the War. Vol. II., 1916-17. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 
aet.)—The second part of this valuable handbook, “ issued under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Information,” is very welcome. 
It gives for each year a table of contemporancous events arranged 
under six heads—for the three European fronts, the Asiatic and 
Egyptian fronts, naval and overseas operations, and the political 
sphere. A summary of events comes next, followed by explan- 
atory notes in an appendix and by a good index. The compilers 
have evidently taken great pains with their work. We necd 
hardly say that the handbook is indispensable to any serious 
student of the world war, for it is impossible to remember the 
order of events in so many different scenes of war. A third 
volume will complete the chronology, in which the late Ministry 
of Information will have an enduring monument. 


Half-Past Twelve : Dinner Hour Studies for the Odd Half-hours. 





By G. W. Gough. (Sells. 1s.)—Any author who tries to 
explain the elementary principles of economics clearly and 
without political bias deserves to be encouraged. Mr. Gough 


has had many forerunners, from Bastiat and Bagehot onwards, 
nit there is plenty of room for his attractive and well-written 
vamphlet. We hope that it will be widely read. There would 
¢ far less labour unrest if the simple truths of political economy 
were understood by the average man. 
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We should be well content to be quit of fifty 
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little volume, The Planning and Planting of Little Gardens (Coun- 
try Life, 6s.). It is an “‘ efficiency’ book, showing how one can 
make much of litthe—not mercly in food-production but aesthet- 


effi 


ically also. That is real “ efficiency,” the assuring of high divi- 
dends of pleasure from even a small investment of time, toil, and 
money. The book number of illustra- 
tions, including a large variety of lay-out plans for small sites, 
These are always shown in relation to the house that they are 
designed to complete, the author being as sound on the archi- 
tectural aspect of garden-making upon of pure 
hortic Sir Lawrence Weaver contributes notes and criti- 


is embellished with a 


as matters 


ulture. 


his readers. The book is illustrated with reproductions of old 
prints. 
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Albanesi (E. Maria), Patricia and Life, cr 8vo......(Ward & Lock) net 6A 
Balzac (H, de), Le Recherche de l’Absolu, TRG. wecscosceses (Dent) net 2/4 

Jannerman (Sir A.), Man with the Rubber Soles (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/@ 

saskett (W. D.), Parts of the Body in the Later Germanic Dialects, roy 8vo 
(Camb, Univ, Press) net 4/¢ 

Birch (J. N.), Elementary Spanish Grammar, cr 8vo......(Methuen) net 6/0 

Book of Common Prayer: Proposals and Suggestions “compiled by J. N. 

ie eres a, Bde EE OP EEE EE ORD ...(Camb, Univ. Press) net 30 
Boulenger (J.), Seventeenth Century, BVO. ccccvsccccces (Heine wer” net 12/6 
Business Arithmetic (1st Year’s Course), cr 8vo, with Answers ........ Bell) 3/6 
Carpenter (J. H.), Fairy Grammar, cr 8vo..........++:: (Methue = net 3A 
Close (Evelyne), Cherry Isle, cr 8¥0.........ccceccseces (Richards) net 7/6 
Cole (E, V.), Norwich: a Sketch Book, 8vo............e. (Black) net 2/6 
Cross (Victoria), Daughters of Heaven (Short Stories), ‘cr 8vo (Laurie) net 7/0 
Cruikshank (A. H.), Philip Massinger, 8vo.............- (Blackwell) net 15/0 
Drysdale (Bessie I.), Labour Troubles and Birth Control (Heinemann) net 3/6 
During (Stella M.), Temptation of Carlton Earle, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) net 6/0 
East (Ei. M.) and Jones (D. F.), Inbreeding and Outbreeding (Lippincott) net 10/6 
Fletcher (C, B.), Stevenson’s Germany (The Case against Germany in the 

ME, WD 6 004 4800s cones cssnanddanbiionaienaad (Heinemann) net 12 
Fletcher (J. 8.), Herapath Property, cr 8vo........ (Ward & Lock) net 68 
Foster (J. J.), Samuel Cooper and the English Miniature Painters of the 

Ree NET, OOD oi btinscscessskacdsecsenneses ..(Dickinsons) net 126 
Foster (J. J.), Wessex Worthies (Dorset) GR cseaeea (Dickinsons) net 42/0 
Fowler (Ellen T.), Beauty and Bands, cr 8vo............ (Constable) net 7/8 
Frederick (Mrs, Christine), Household Engineering. 8vo. .(Routledge) net 12/6 
Gordon (L, H.), Camp of Fire, er 8vo.........- (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Graham (A.), Follow the Little Pictures! cr 8vo........(Blackwood) net 7/6 
Hall (H. R. W.), Social Life in England, cr 8VO.....e00..00+0++ (Blackie) 2 
my Ge., Se), Wee Clee, GF BOR: onc cccucaccescessas (Jenkins) net 7/0 
Henry (O.), Waifs and Strays (12 Stories), er 8vo. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Herbert (8.), Nationality and its Problems, cr 8vo........ (Methuen) net 5/0 
Hewlett (M.), The Light Heart, cr 8vo.......... (Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
Hindenburg (Marshal Von), Out of My Life, roy 8vo........ (Cassell) net 31/6 
oe Ga See TR OP BID. hdc wcicacsvsyac (Heinemann) net p 
Leighton (Marie ©.), Convict 100, cr 8vo........ (Ward & Lock) net 6 
McCutcheon (G. B.), Shot with Crimson, cr 8vo........ (Jenkins) net 38/6 
memes CEs), Bares, Ge BiG econ cincccnntstvesensncceeas (Blackie) net 2/6 
Mathews (B.), Argon: 1uts of Faith, er 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 56/0 
Maxse (L, J.), Politicians on the War-Path, cr 8vo (National Review) net 2/6 
Mills (J. T.), Great Britain and the United States (Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Nisbet (H.), Preliminary Operations in Weaving, Vol. 1., 8vo (Emmott) net 10/6 
Norwood (G.), Greek Tragedy, 8V0O..........e005 ° ...(Methuen) net 12/6 
Ostrander (Isabel), Clue in the Air, er 8vo........ ..(Skeffington) net 7/6 
Patterson (Marjorie), Woman’s Man, cr 8vo............ (Heinemann) net 7/6 

lait (R. 8.), History of the United Kingdom (1709-1919) for Scottish Schools, 

OE dtl keenest tcdicdceecanakenessaniehedtencasenas (Blackie) net 6/0 
Sedgwick (Anne D). Third Window, cr 8vo........ .(Secker) net 6/0 
Shestov e. ds All Things are Possibie, cr 8VO ... * Becker) net 7/6 
Sikes (E. Hero and Leander, 18m0.......eceeeeeeess (Methuen) net 2/6 
Spanish pee and Poetry, Old and New, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Swete (H, B.), Parables of the Kingdom, cr BS ivick ances (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Symons (A.), Studies in the Elizabethan Drama, 8vo....(Heinemann) net 12 
Talbot (N. 8S.), Thoughts on Unity, er 8vo.............. (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Vignaud (H.), Columbian Tradition on the Discovery of America, 8vo 

(Oxtord Univ. Press) net 3/6 

Ward (S.), Ways of Life: a Study in Eihice, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ, Press) net 6/6 
Wells (R.), Divinity of Man, cr 8v0...........se0e00. (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Woodrow (H.), Brightness and Dulness in _— lren, cr Svo (Lippincott) net 6; 0 
errr (Evans Bros.) net 3/6 


Wood- Turning, cr 8vo. 





LIBERTY 
CRETONNES 


FOR 
LOOSE COVERS AND CURTAINS 
NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent St., London, Ww. t. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’ Ss 
REAL IRISH 
TABLE NAPERY 
at Makers’ prices. 


Linen List 40P sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. _BELFAST 














YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 


You may guarantee your savings 
to your family if you die and to 
yourself if you live by means of 
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Londoners, 
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An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 





say nothing of visitors from the country, will find Mr. Rigby’s 
little book us and With his simple sketch- 
maps and his brief historical notes, any one could find and 
appreciate the “jess well known memorials of that part of 
Old London which east of St. Clement Danes Cbhurch 
in the Strand.” The surviving remnant of Doctors’ Commons, 
Bridewell, Cloth Bunhill Fields, and some of the City 


useful interesting. 


lies to the 


Fair, 


For value in Wooden Bedsteads, Hamptons’ 


« PENSHURST” OAK BEDSTEAD 





churches are a the odd corners to which Mr. Rigby directs 
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remains unequalled, Panelled head and foot ends, fitted sanitary stecl sides, 
8 ft. 4it. Gin 
£6 2 0 £7 5 0 
Carriage paid. See illustration sent free, 
Pall Mail! East, S.W. 1, 
eS HAM PTONS and at Buenos Aire 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





Att CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS £23,318,162. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 

N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
will hold the following SALES by AUCTION during nezt week at their 

Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, each Sale commencing at 

One o'clock precisely. 

APRIL 261TH, 277TH, & 28T1n.—ENGRAVINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS, 
from the collection of the late Lawson Thompson, Esq., of Hitchin. 

Illustrated Catalogucs, price 2s. each, 
APRIL 29TH & 30TH—BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the 
roperty of Coningsby C. Sibthorp, Esq., Violet, Viscountess Melville, Alfred 
Junham, Esq., Brigadier-General Braithwaite, C.B., C.MLG,., ete, and including 
a fine collection of duplicate copies of Old English Plays from the Library of 
Worcester College, Oxford, 

Illustrated Catalogues, price 1s. each. 

APRIL 29TH & 30TH.—FURNITURE, STAINED 
TEXTILES, LACE AND FANS, comprising the property of Mrs, 
Hendry, and others. 

Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 

Plain Catalogues of the above Sales may be had, 
two days prior. 


GLASS, STATUARY, 
Charcot- 
Each Sale may be viewed 
FOR SALE. 

JS hg we yentetgge TYPEWRITER FOR SALE. No. 8 Model. 


lad very careful usage. £10 10s, or near offer considered,—*“ T. 58.,’ 
8 Gladwell Road, Crouch End, N. 8. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


\ [. GEORGE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (INCORPORATED), 
wr EDINBURGH. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Owing to the resignation of Miss Stevenson on her appointment as District 
Inspector of Schools under the London County Council, the Council of St. George’s 
School invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, which will be vacant 
in September. Candidates must hold a University Degree or a Certificate from 
the University of Oxford or Cambridge equivalent to a degree, and must have had 
suitable experience in the work and organisation of a Secondary Sc! a and 
have taken a course of professional training for Secondary School work. 

Salary £650, rising by annual increments of £25 to £800. 

Forms of application may be obtained (by letter only) from Miss ELIZABETH 
TB. MITCHELL, Hon. Secretary, St. George’s School for Girls, Murrayfield, 
ee to whom applications and testimonials should be forwarded before 
17th May, 1920. 


ores OF SYDNEY. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA, 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


CHAIR OF 


Applications are invited from candidates qualified for the above position. 
Salary (fixed) £1,100 per anuum, and £150 allowed for travelling expenses to 
Sydney, Pension of £400 per annum, under certain conditions, after 20 years’ 
service. 

Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications, 
stating age and qualifications, accompanied by references and six copies each of 
hot more than three testimonials, should be sent not later than Tuesday, Ist June, 

20, 


ACTING AGENT-GE ey FOR NEW SOUTH WALES, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 
19th Mare h, 192 20, 


ALIFAX EDUC ATION COMMITTEE. 
cou —_ SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
mens” - Septembe' 
STRESS FOR PHYSICAL EXERCISES AND GAMES. 
Salary £100, rising by £10. Seale under revision, Full allowance for previous 
experience, 
Application forms may be obtained from the undersigned, and should be re- 
turned not later than May 8th, 
Education Offices, Halifax, W. H. OSTLER, 
April 20th, 1920, Secretary. 





M: AST ERS WANTED.-— —(i) Public Se hools Mid: dle and 

Junior Forms, starting up to £200 res. (2) Chaplain and Prep. Form, 
accommodation for married man without children, £200 to £300 res, (3) Master 
for supervision O.T.C. and Headmaster’s Secretary; light post suit demob. 
Officer or good N.C.O, Salary starting £185. MANY SENIOR and JUNIOR 
POSTS, liberal salaries. —FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Messrs, Needes 
and Wimberley, 53 Victoria Street, 5 3.W. 1 


‘ ELPHINS CHURCH “OF ‘ENGLAND SCHOOL. 
DARLEY BALE 

Ww Fanted., in September, TWO MISTRESSES to take between them the following 

Bubjec Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Physics and Middle School Mathematics. 

The canton in the first 4 subjects is that of Higher Certificate and University 

Scholarship. Salary not less than £120 a year resident, with annual increments 

of £10.--Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 8, Elphin’s, Darley Dale, Matlock, 


Ss, GABRIEL'S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 
Required in September, LECTURER in FRENCH, with subsidiary 
subject English or Music, Churchwceman, Initial salary, £140, resident. 
Apply to the Princijal, Miss K, T., STEPHENSON, St. Gabricl’s College, 
Cormont Road, Camberwell, S.E. 5. 


FPVHREE VACANCIES on the FOREST STAFF of an Eastern 

Mercantile Firm are open for DEMOBILIZED OFFICERS of good 
parentage, public school education, sound health, and a high physical standard ; 
age limit, 20-23.—Young men suited for an active life and prepared to mz ike 
their career in the East should write, giving full particulars of personal history, 
war service, qualifications, and two references, to “ FORESTS,” care of Deacon’‘s, 
Leadenhall Strect, London, E.( 


PS Aggy ny AL SCHOOL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 

A LADY SUPERINTENDENT, who will also be HEAD-MISTRESS, will 
be required shortly for a new Residential Open-Air Mixed School near Broms- 
grove. Minimum salary £200, resident.—Full particulars and appiication forms 
May be obtained from the SECRETARY, Birmingham Cripples’ Union, Daimler 
House, Paradise Street, Birming sham. 


7 ICE-PRINCIP: ALSHIP or - position as HOUSE MISTRESS 

required in September by fully qualified Mistress. Experienced in 

organization, scholastic or household, —Apply Box 995, The Spectator, 1 Welling- 
@ou Sircet. Scrand, Londop, W.C. <, 





[April 
rr a 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite a pli 
tions for the following Chairs, Readerships, and Lectureships Pp ain 
from the Sir Ernest Cassel Benefaction and tenable at the London ty 
Economics and Yolitical Science :— School of 
et, SIR bay CASSEL CHAIR of BANKING and CURRENC y. 
1,000 a year. Applications not later than first post on 1st June, 
a) SIR ERNEST CASSEL CH AIR of COMMERCIAL and INDUSTRy 
LAW. Salary £1,000 a year. The Professor may undertake such limited a AL 
of professional work as will not interfere with his duties as Professor, i 
tions not later than first post on 22nd May, 1920. Pplica. 
(3) THREE SIR ERNEST CASSEL READERSHIPS in COMMERCE 
special reference to (a) Foreign Trade, (b) Organisation of Industry and me 
in the United Kington, and (c) Influence of Tariffs and Taxati on, respectively 
Salery £750 a year. a not later than first post on 7th Mar 192 Wat 
(4) THREE LECTURESHIPS in COMMERCE, with special reference 
(a) Commercial Geography, (/) Business Organisation n, and (c) "Transport be 
Shipping, respectively. Salary £500 a year. Applications not later than = 
post on 7th May, 1920. " 
Applications (iz copies in each case) should be addressed to the 
REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W, 
further partic ulars may be obtained. 


(oun TY BOROUGH 


yee iy “Se HOOL FOR Boys, 
Head-Master : A, MILLWARD, Esq., M.A, 

The Governors of the - oh, “School invite applications from ASSIST 47. 
MASTERS for a new Secondary School for Boys which it is proposed to comme 
in temporary premises in September next at the Woodlands, Lord Street, pending 
the erection of a new School with accommodation for 500 boys, which is to ~ 
proceeded with immediately on a site of 15 acres on the Sea Fro nt. 4 

It is intended that the School shall be conducted as far as possible 
manner of a Public School for Day Boarders, for which purpose the 
Buildings have been specially designed, and it is therefore desi 
of the Candidates should have had Public School experience, 
qualified to teach one or more of the following subjects: 
Geography, Mathematics, Science, and French. 

Initial salary accoiding to qualifications end expericnce, 
£200 to not less than £450. 

Forms of Application may be obtained from the undersigned, and 
returned not later than May 22nd, 1920, 

Education Offices, 


Salary 
i9: a 


ACADEMIC 
» from whom 


OF SOUTHPORY. 


after the 
* Hew School 
© that some 
2 hey should be 
English, Hist ry, 


within the limits 
shouk! be 


WM. ALLANACH, 
2 Church Street, Southport. Correspondent and Director of Edueation 


cee NTY BOROUGH OF DARLINGTOX, 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 


Applications are invited for the post st of HE AD- MISTRESS of the 
which becomes vacant in September, 1920. The School is a Sec 
conducted under the Regulations of the Board of Education, 
present 410 pupils on the register. Applicants must be Graduat: 
in the United Kingdom, Commencing salary £425 per annum, maximum and 
rates of annual increment being at present under consideration, Applications 
must be on printed form, which may be obtained from the undersigned upon 
receipt. of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, and must be received on or 
before Monday, May 17th.—A, ©. BOYDE, Director of Education and Secretary, 
Education Otlice, Darlington, 


HE “UNIVERSITY OF 


LECTU RESHIP IN FRENC! 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER IN : RENCH, 
in October next. Salary £350 per annum. Applications sul 
undersigued, from whom further particulars —_ ae — 4. y the 
FM. GLBLONS, 


ve School, 
dave Schoo] 
and there are at 
*s Of a University 


SHEFFIELD. 


bezin work 

reach the 

10th Mav, 
Registrar, 

AREERS AFTER THE 1 W. AR: a Handbook giving up- to- 

J date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 

GIRLS. Price 3s. 10d. free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Prisces Street, Cavendin Square, London, W.1. 


LECTURES, &o. 
{HRISTIANITY from the QUAKER STANDPOINT— 
Public addresses will be given on Sunday evenings in April at Devonshire 
House, 136 Bishopsgate, E.C., at 6.30 p.m, April 25, * Christianity is Dead, 
Long Live Christianity,” by ARTHUR Lk MARE, M.A 
OF SOCIETIES 
CITIZENSHIP 
ULW.S.S.). 
62 OXFORD STREET, W. 1, 


FOR EQUAL 


NATIONAL US SION 


L 


(Late N 


EVELYN HOUSE, 


RUSKIN COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
with LECTURES on the iollowing 


held at 
llth, 


A SUMMER SCHOOL will he 
from August 28th to September 
subjects :—- 

ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
ECONOMICS OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


OF WOMEN 


Fuil particulars fiom the SECRETARY, above address 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SPECIAL LECTURES, SUMMER TERM 1920, 

ODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR CHRISTIANITY (Spiritualisin, (! i 

Professor T. W. CRAFER, DD, Tu , 


Science, and Theosophy). sdays, 


beginning zon May 4th. 

LATER VICTORIAN POETS. 
ll a.m., beginning on May 10th. 
HISTORY OF ROMAN REVOLI TION (continued), Professor 

SPALDING, M.A. Cn Fridays, at 10.15 a.m., beginning on May 7tl 
PHILOSOPHY, [eens K. J. SPALDING, M.A. Tuesdays, at 3.15 
beginning on May 4th 
SIX AMERICAN GAS 
Wednesdays, at 10.15 a.m., 
MODERN ITALIAN LITE RATURE 
days, at 3.30 p.m., beginning on May 6th. 
_ Particulars from the SECRETARY, 435 Harley Street, 


Loe L MEDICAL 


HOSPIT: AL 
DENTAL SCHOOL, 

The SUMMER SESSION will open on April 27th. 

For prospectus and full —— apply to the DEAN (Professor WILLIAM 
WRIGHT, M.B., D.Se., F.R.C.S.), who will be pleased to make arrangemenl 
for any one wishing to see the Medical Colle ge and Dental School, 

Mile End, L, 


R. BAYNE, M.A, Mondays, 


Professor 


1. 

PRESIDENTS. Professor C. J, T. KOIN, M.A. 
beginning on May 5th. : 
Projessor A, PANAGULLI, ‘thurs. 
| © § 


COLLEGE AND 
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—_————— 
+ RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 


resham Lecturer in Astronomy, Mr. ARTHUR R. HINKS, C.B.E., 
<. will deliver a Course of FOUR LECTURES on “THE MOTION OF 
FR.’ “PLANETS "_ on Tues,, Wed,, Thurs,, and Fri,, April 27-30, at 6 p.m. 
mss J.—Movements of the Planets in the Sky. 
11.— Methods of Observing the Planets’ Motion, 
11f.—Deduction of the Theory from Observation, 
1V,.—-Newton’s Law of Gravitation and its Rival. 
free to the public, 


the 


The Lectures are 





ESTFIELD COLLEGE. 
\ (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 





Principal: Miss B. 5. PHILLPOT Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. | 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
¢ London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 

: A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for three years are offered 
for competition at an examination held annually in April. 
For Calendar and further particulars apply to 
The PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
FXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD.-— 
There will be an Election to the HUBERT PARRY ORGAN SCHOLAR- 
(who must be unmarried) can obtain full particulars 





Hip in June.— Candidates 

9 the PRECENTOR, Exeter College, Applications must be sent in before 
May 15. PS ats Agere 
MHE ARS VIVENDI SYST EM 


{ntroduces into human eyolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses, It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant, 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED, 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 
ail LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: MissSTANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Yennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—Yor prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President : 








Rt. Hon, Sir Willfam Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: «Mr, C. G. 
Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec. : Mr, Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
Sk LL Oo 2&8 © 2 A & D 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 


HAWKHURST, KENT. 
Principal: Miss SLANEY (late Staff, Studley College; Ist Class R.HLS 
Examination). 
Vice-Principal: Miss WALROND-SKINNEK (late Lecturer, Studley College ; 
Ist Class R.H.S, Examination), 

Limited number of students taken. Practical, theoretical, and individual 
training given in all branches of gardening, Students prepared for the R.HLS, 
Examination, Exceptional opportunities for delicat students, for whom 
special arrangements are made,—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


UIDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theorettcal 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


{ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
(removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Summer Term 26th April.—Proespectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 
YTUDLEY HORTICULTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, WARWICKSHIRE.—Twenty new rooms 
will be ready by May. Central heating, water service in each room. Wall and 
rock gardens being designed this summer. Five resident University and other 
lecturers and demonstrators. Public examinations prepared for.—Apply 
Warden, Dr. LILLIAS HAMILTON, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND CGOLLEGES. 


{ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough cducation at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shail tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of ood habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


ges OLs SCHOOL, HINDHEAD.,. 
Next Term begins May 4th 


Prospectus on appiication to Mies F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


peon HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals jJMiss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., Lonion, 
Srineipals {Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 

THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTER} 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
‘ _LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


Q IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
h “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
With thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
‘rom sea.—For illus. Prospectus, app!y Principal, Miss Wiltshier, 





H i@e8yrist sb 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
—_____ Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616." 
LASSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines, 


Broce suRgy PARK, 
GOUDHURST, KENT 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL LINES. 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. F. HUNTER, B.Sc., Lond. 
Poard and Tuition, 60 Guineas a Term. 


Bedgebury Park is situated 280 feet above sea level, in the most beautiful 
part of Kent. The historic mansion, with playing fields and Park of over 200 
acres, provides all the surroundings of a delightful home. 

The Head-Mistress is assisted by a highly qualified and experienced staff. 
The Church Education Corporation, which established Sandecotes and Uplands 
Schools nearly 20 years ago, has founded Bedgebury with the definite view of 
training the pupils under ideal conditions for their future responsibiiitics. 


rF,YHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls, Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention, Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes, Well recommended.—Apply PRINCIPALs 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
eJ Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Pupils prepared for University Scholarships. Spacious and well-equipped 
echool buildings, with good playing grounds.--For prospectus apply Head-Mistress. 


1T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


_ Prospectus en application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Cuilege, 
f{VERPOOL COLLEGE, HUYTON, near LIVERPOOL. 

J 4 A SCHOLARSHIP EXAM, will be held on May 18th and 19th. One or 
Iwo Scholarships of £40, Bursaries of £20.—For details apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 





FOREIGN. 


EK DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Ist-class Boarding Schoo! 
‘4 for Elder Girls, LES ALLIERES, LAUSANNE, Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework. Fine situation, comfortabls 
house. Tennis court. Escort in April.—For illus. Pros. applyto Priscipal. 


NF ILLY, PARIS.—Mesdemoiselles CORNIQUET receive 
’ few French and foreign ELDER GIRLS. Education and home, 
Artistic development. Galleries, theatres, concerts attended, Highest references 
in England.—VILLA SAINT GEORGES, 60 rue Borghese, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
JOYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}- 


Special Entry. No Nomination required —Full particulars with copie* 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 

AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE: 

CADETS FOR THE R.N.R,. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months, Fees, £160 
p.a. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 
should be made, 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3, 
y ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, annual value £50 each (which may be increased to £80 in 
cases of need), and ONE ROBERT HENRY WENTWORTH HUGHES 
SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £45, will be offered for competition in November 
next. 

Two of the open scholarships will, under certain conditions, be restricted to 
boys whose fathers have given their lives for their country. 

Candidates must not be 14 on December 31st, 1920. 

The Examination will be held at Wellington College on November 9th and two 
following days. 

For full particulars apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks. 

] EREFORD SCHOOL.—. Term began April 2lst. 

! Reduced fees for sons of the Clergy. An EXAMINATION for the award 
of seven or eight SCHOLARSHIPS, maximum value £70, will be held in July.-- 
For further information or prospectus apply to the Head-Master, Dr. CREES, 
bf per: SUFFOLK (3 miles from Sea).—Pupils 

prepared for PUBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS and other examina- 
tions, 4} acres, River and sea bathing. Good dietary, home comforts. Specia 
care for delicate or backward boys,—Apply “ W.,” c/o J, & J. PATON, 143 Cannoi 
Strect, E.C, 4, 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 

: ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 1920. 

An EXAMINATION will be held on June 3rd and 4th, 1920, for Eight or Nint 
Scholarships, all tenable for two years, and open to boys under 15 on May Lat: 
namely—one Alfred Smith Scholarship of £50, about five Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships of £40, and about two House Scholarships of £20. 

Further particulars may be had from the HEAD-MASTER 


| URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 








SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 L4s. (54 


Guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, June Ist. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 21st, 1920. Application Forms to be filled up and sent 
to the CHAPTER CLERK, the College, Durham, on or before MAY isth.—For 
further particulars apply to Rev. KR, D, BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School 
House, Durham. : ts, 

N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
p June 1, 2, and 3 (Tues,, Wed., and Thurs.), One or two of £57, five or 
more of £50, five or more of £0 (£21 for Day Boys), per ann, Faber Exhibition 
of £12, forone year, awarded to the boy who does best in examination. Exhibitions, 
£25 to £12 per ann., may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For full particulars of these and of certain valuable War Exhibi- 
tions (awarded without examination) apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

on June 7, 8 and 9, 1920, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 

viz.—Two of £85 per annum, and Four or Five varying in amount from £60 to 

£30 per annum ; also for the THOMSON SCHOLARSHIP of about £80 per annum, 

open to sons of officers, Some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS also are offered, 

Entries close May 24.—Further particulars and Entry Forms can be obtained 
from the Head-Master, the Rev. R. H. OWEN, The School House, Uppingham. 


T\ULWICH COLLEGE.—Examinations for SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual value of the school fees, for three years, 
for boys under 13 and under 16 years of age, are held in May. There will also 
be offered HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS which can be held concurrently with a 
School Scholarship —For particulars apply to the SCHOOL SECRETARY. 


“NLIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
Examination in June,—Particulars irom the SECRETARY, 





£25 to £100 a year, 





bolls prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
eautivul situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


Clifton College, Bristol, 
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UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent. 

Founded 1576. THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of 4 value of £63 a year, 

one or two of the value of £18 a year, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY 

EXHIBITION of £30 a year will be awarded in July—For further particulars 

ply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, Head- ‘— at the School, or to the 
CLERK. 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 8.W, 


——___ 
pe eel COUNTRY HOUSE for INV ALIDS 
need nursing attention or rest. Comfortable house in Kent who 
and extensive grounds. Good cooking. Vegetarian or fruitarian , hy Leaut ify 
Moderate fees. Under fully trained and qualified supervision. ° if desi 
mental, or infectious cases are received.—Prospectus and L a 


epplication, Box 994, The Spectater, 1 W ellington Street, Strand, London, Wont 











RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 
held on June Ist and 2nd, to elect to SCHOLARSHIPS varying in 
Se £00 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
ASTER, 


RADFIELD COLLEG E. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
ranging from 90 to 20 Guineas, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1920, 
will be held on May 27:h and 28th at Bradfield.— Entry forms can be obtained 
from the HEAD-MASTER, Bradfield College, _ Berks. 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


Be RNEMOUTH.— Recent Sp eageg | by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICU LATION, 52, 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd place on the Woolwich List, 36. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


TUDENTS ACME CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COUKSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Apply, H. W. RAISIN, B.Se. (London Univ.), Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth, 


NOUNTRY RECTOR (ex-schoolmaster) can ‘receive, as 
/ PRIVATE PUPILS, one or two backward or delicate boys 12-15).— 
JEFFREY, Tugford, Craven Arms. 


CCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP, COSTING—the great 
professions of the future. Specialised Postal Courses (exam, coaching 
and practical training) taken at home in spare time, under a staff of Honoursmen, 
Chartered Accountants, and Barristers-at-Law. The moderate fees may be paid 
by instalments. Send postcard for “ Students’ Guide,” free and post paid,— 
ETROPOLITAN COLLEGE, Dept. 365, St. Albans, 
LOCUTION Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Yocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies, 446 Strand, W.C. 2. 


te TUITION in PUBLIC SPEAKING and 














RECITING given by DOUGLAS STEVENS, A,L.A.M. No locution), 
Highly commended by the Times, Telegraph, Morning Post, &c. Schools 
and Academies visited.—Terms for Tuition, Recitals, &c., from 85 NEW OXFORD 
STREET, W.1. Tel Museum 1785, 


QITAMM ERING.—Mr. J. HERBERT MIALL, originator of 
kK “The Stammerers’ Alphabet,” whose instructions have been successfull 

practised at Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Weymouth College, Christ’s Hospital, 
and other Public Schools, will undertake a few Private cases. Visits or Corre- 
spondence. Nifective any age.—Address 209 Oxford Strect, London, M. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
q}seres OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 

36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. ‘Tel., Regent 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


TUTORS. 


CHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
q of fees, Ac.) to 
: ‘ee Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information ditficult to obtain elsewhere 
OMces—158- 162 OXFORK ) ST... LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


FOR BOYS anv GIRLS 


@ CHOOLS FOR 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J, PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
ECHOOLS and TUTOKS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free ot 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 

sue age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees ‘should be given. 

. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC. 4. 
ele “phone : 5053 Central. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 
VHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


— Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).— Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretaria! work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 


] YONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Beria's from shout 80. GW wns, Where critici isin is required a small fee is charged. 
Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knighirider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons. London. E.C, 4, 


FPYYPEWRITING.— Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelve 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2 (Ground Floor), ‘T.N. Gerrard 6179. 


Typewriting, Shorthand, 'Duplic ating, French (acquired abroad during 6 years’ 
residence in Paris—U niversit y certificate). 


UTHORS’ MS. TYPED. Is. PER THOUSAND WORDS. 
Neat, intelligent work Circulars, testimonials, &c., duplicated from 3s. for 
2% copies. —LITE RARY DEPT. 


Sane: HAND “(Pr r MAN'S) —EXPERT | 
e 








, Oxford Bureau, 3° Crosshail Street, Liverpool, 


POSTAL  TUI- 
BLAKE, M.I1.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 











TION. Moderate fees.—aA. 
pherd’s Bush, London, W.12. 


c = ——s = = —=—= 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 

= overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur: Masseuse: Resident Physician (M.D.), 
elep.: 34. 








OARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE, DARTMOOR. 800 fee 











above sea. Motor house and stable, S ) 
CANTAB, Middlecott, Thineton, Newton Abbot t. 8. Devon, April en 
= tet ne cee =— 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—ITALY.—May 26th: Rom 


Venice, Naples, Florence, &c., Train de luxe, 80 days, 79 gna F 
and Swiss Lakes, June 3rd: 3 weeks, 45 gns. Tyrol, July ist ‘pevlisa 
Mountains scene of Italian victories, 4 weeks, 65 gns. (approx, — Mise oe 
¥F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 8.E, 19, HOP, 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 


} OYAL 








—— 


INSTITUTION, 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS. 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DBpr. 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITIL GAMES ANyp 
RECKEATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 








For ek and terms apply to H. ee , Secretary, 
».O. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, 





S * ANDREW’S HOSPITA AL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
For THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLy, 
President—The Right llon, The LARL SPENCER, K,G, 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 ac res of Park and 
pleasure grounds, 
Voluntary Boarders as well as certified patients of both sexes are received 
for treatment. 
Private rooms with special attendants in the Hospital or in Villas in the 
grounds can be arranged. 
The Hospital has a branch establishment at 
MOULTON PARK, 
two miles from the Hospital, where there is a farm of 507 acres, which supplies 
the Hospital with meat, milk, and other farm produce, 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, N. WALES 

THE SEASIDE HOUSE OF 8ST, ANDREW'S HOSPITAL is b veautifully 
situated in a Park of 331 acres, close to the Sea, and in the midst of the finest 
scenery in North Wales. 

Patients or Boarders may visit this branch for long or short periods, and 
can have, if they prefer it, Private Rooms in Villas in the Park, 

For Terms and Further Particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN. 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56, 


MISCELLANZOUS. 
bag ny PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de. 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all Town 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, rasthe 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. Y. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &e. Assoc n., Lid., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar bt Wz 






a AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Y our own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent fre.—HENRY b. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, Ww. 1, : aa 
HXCE LLENT BANK P/ PER for Pen or Typewriter. 


Sample Ream, 480 sheets (10 x 8), 4s.; three at 5s, Od ‘each ; six at 





us. 48 post free, Cream-laid Envelopes, Cards, Samples on application.— 

THOMAS ERICSON and CO., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4, 
\ THEENIC SCOTCH WOVEN UNDERWEAR.—Made in 
all sizes in finest wool, silk and wool, and merino. Gu teed un- 





shrinkable. Write makers for patterns and prices.—Dept. 27, A sic Mills, 


Hawick, S« otland. 


RAL LACE—YOUGHAL. ~ NEEDLE-POINT 
t LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.-—Suitable as a_ bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, Ae hus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyleys, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection se on approval 
direct from the LACE SC HOOL, Present. ition Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Hizhest Value 
A assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. om 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not a ted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broke a 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 M: arket Street, Manchester, Est, 1850 


{\LD “ARTIFICI AL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actua! manufacturers 
Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer rms ade.- — ~Chiei Offices, 63 Oxtord Street t, London. Estd. 100 years, 





LATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 
effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter 
minate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animals. Ful} directions on each 
tin.—Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., or 5s. per tin, post frec, from HOWAKTHS, 471 Crookesmooré 
Road, Shetlicid. 

XQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST — SO “LE ry, 

j LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £ 
PURCHASES KRiiVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GR ANTS ‘LOANS 

thereon. 

___ Apply SE ‘CRE TARIES, 20 Lan« aster Place ce Strand, W.C. 2. 





“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacot 
EBage the Hon. Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 


812,CO0 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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THE ONE SERVICE 


which is ALWAYS FULLY MOBILISED 


is the 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


It knows no respite from tho perils of the sea. This year, during 

, week-end of storm, 50 LIVES WERE SAVED. 
DURING 95 YEARS 

OVER 57,000 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED. 


All its work is done and its Life-Boats maintained by tho 


FREE GIFTS OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 


WILL YOU HELP ITP 
GEORGE F. SHER, M.A., Secrotary, 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
92 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


EX-SERVICE MEN 
Are being Specially Cared for by 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


by means of HOSTELS for those attending Hospital 
or seeking work; EMPLOYMENT BUREAU; TRAIN- 
ING FARM and MARKET GARDEN for training men 
to work on the land. Friends of the DISABLED and 
SHELL-SHOCKED for helping men who have lost their 
health in the country’s cause. The MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN of ex-Service men are taken in full charge, 


THE EVANGELISTIC AND SOCIAL WORK 


is also in active operation. 


one 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays % Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCE MENT. 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 


ANNUAL SERMON. 
ST, PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, WEDNESDAY EVENING, Sth MAY, 


at 8 o'clock. 


Preacher—THE LORD BISHOP OF WILLESDEN. 








ANNUAL MEETINGS: 
QUEEN’S HAUL, Langhain Place, W. 
Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.), 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON & EVENING, 6rH MAY, 
At 3.—Chairman: The VISCOUNT WOLMER, M.P. 
At 7.80.—Chairman : FIELD-MARKSHAL the LORD 
METHUEN, G.C.B. 
The attendancé of all interested in the WORK of the CHURCH 
ARMY, SOCIAL and EVANGELISTIC, is CORDIALLY 
INVITED. 


FOR SICK AND AGED CLERCY. 
HOMES OF S. BARNABAS. 
Only Permanent Provision for Home 
and Missionary Clergy 
Otherwise lacking Home Comforts and Nursing. 
Patrons—The ARCHBISHOPS. 


In the NAME of JUSTICE and MERCY. 
The NEED of Immediate HELP is PRESSING. 


(Sole Lessees : 











Cheques crossed Messrs. Hoare, payable to Warden, Rev. C. 
Carry Taytor, Homes of S. Barnabas, Dormans, Surrey. 


[J Pstairs AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
= By Miss THACKERAY. 
* COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
OUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in 
qualtities ai the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
pa, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Koad, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
b pions and Donations towards the I'unds of the Association should be sent.— 
ukers, Messrs, BARCLAY & CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 















a Pillar 


A British Institution. 


Like the Pillar Box, the Onoto Pen is 
a British Institution. Like the Pillar 
Box, it is British-made, perfectly simple 
to use, and always ready for your letters. 

When you take the cap off, you find 
the ink in the nib fresh and moist, so 
that with an Onoto you can start 
writing at once. And by a twist of the 
head you can regulate the ink-flow to 
suit your handwriting—fast or slow, 
light or heavy. 

The Onoto is the simplest pen to use. 
It fills itself in a flash from any ink 
supply, cleans itself in filling, and 


CANNOT LEAK, 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD 
Bunhill Row. London, E.C.x 





e6eeereeees 





oN 
BREAKFAST FOOD 
IS ALL-BRITISH 





and long life. 
feeling fit all the morning. 
all digestions. 


Spe teeeeeenenneseereeereres veneers 


Perfect 


contains the 
body-building 


from mushy 
and appreciate 


Body- 


‘P R.’ Building 


Breakfast Food. 


Rich in the organic natural salts now known 
to be essential to healthy blood, sound teeth 
It tastes good and will keep you 
Suits all ages and 


Sold in packets by lead- 1 
ing Stores, Grocers, etc. 93d. 


FREE SAMPLE sent on receipt of P.C. 
<< F> 


THE WALLACE (ener 23 
“PR” FOODS | igese | 


Hornsey, 
Co., Ltd,, 








When you see 
Box 
remember to 


get an ONOTO. 





If you want a change 
porridge 
a crisp 
dainty food that can be served without cooking 
direct from packet to plate, try 


f Tottenham Lane 


London, N. 8. 


SOROS ORE OE TOES SEE EES eH nama eeeeee 





ecece ORR SOR eee ee Ce eee SReSE SESE OEOEESED OSES EOS ESE EES SOER 


The Strength 
and grace of 


Health 


can only be obtained and 
maintained if the diet 
necessary 
elements. 
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TIME 


will be gained as 


well as 


Money Saved 


by adopting concrete 
houses with concrete 
flues of small dimensions, 
specially designed for gas 
fires instead of following 
old-fashioned methods ; 
and 


TIME 


is the main 


FACTOR 


while millions are home- 
less or not decently 
housed. 


May we send you 
particulars of plans by 
eminent architects or 
give you other up-to-date 
information which 
are daily collecting ? 


THE BRITISH 
COMMERCIAL GAS 


ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
G6 


we: 

















MR. HEINEMANN’S Lisp 


Now Ready 


BY THE ee me. THE FRENCH 


GAMBETTA 


By PAUL DESCHANEL. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 
rilliant biography, full of life and colour, of one of the mos t attractiy 
picturesque figures in recent French history, M. Deschanel writes wit] 

knowledge, sure judgment, and marked literary skill, h intimate 


BOOKS OF THE HOUR 


REALITIES OF WAR 


y PHILIP GIBBS. (2nd Imp.) 
me ok that reveals facts previously hidden by the Cens: orship, 


discussed book since the Armistice, 


STEVENSON’S GERMANY 


By C. BRUNSDON FLETCHER, Author of Problems 

of the Pacific.” Demy 8vo. 19s, 

R. L. S. on German intrigue in the Pacific, and especially in the island o 
Samoa, where he lived for many years, t 


MR. DOOLEY 


ON MAKING A WILL AND OTHER NECESSARY EVILS. 
By F. P. DUNNE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Mr. Dooley speaks on modern topics in that philosophic and humorous vein 
which has put him in “ wisdom and comic power, easily second to Mark Twaip,* 


NEW NOVELS 


THE TAVERN 
By RENE JUTA. 
A story of intrigue and mystery in the South Africa of 1829, 
A WOMAN’S MAN 


By MARJORIE PATTERSON. 


An unusual and most striking love story by a new author, 


TATTERDEMALION 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


“A clear revelation of one of the best and bravest minds of o 


MISER’S MONEY 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


“A fine human story told with grace, case, and charm.” 


WM. HEINEMANN, 20-21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 


ART IN AMERICA. 


A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED BI-MONTHLY REVIEW OF ANCIENT 
MEDIAEVAL, RENAISSANCE, MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY ART, 
Scholarly, Dignified, Expert and Authoritative Criticism, 

For Sale in London by :— 
Messrs, BROMHEAD, CUTTS & CO., LTD. 
18 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 


15a, 





lie 
The Tost 





7s. 6d, 


Daily Chronicle, 


Apnual Sulscription, post free, £1 199, net, 


PUBLIC, 


Single Cople s, 
T HE 


The Scotsman says:-—-* Treats a mur he neglected but important 
an eminently sensible oe practical manner, The author's quict hum 
the lecture all the more interesting.” 


ds. each, 


READING IN 


-BROWN, 


ART OF 
By the Rev. CANON COWLES 
Second Impression, Post free Is, 2d, 


subject in 
yur makes 


R. GRANT Aaxpd SON, 107 Princes 


Fork. 


Street, Edinburgh 


COMMON ERRORS. 
Concerning 

1, RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD, 

2. ENDLESS SUFFERING, 

3. INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

4. OBSERVANCE OF THE LORD'S PAY, 

Briefiy Stated and Corrected by 
THE AUTHOR of “ CONFESSIONS OF A COUNTRY CURATE” 
Trice od, Post Free 3d, 
R. GRANT AND SON, 107 Princes Street, Edigborch. 


_ all lovers of fine new poctry a special introductory offer 


is made of THE MALORY VERSE BOOK (large crown 8vo, cloth, 6 
net),—*‘ A splendid treasury of contemporary work, rich in simple cham. ..+ 
Quite representative of the multitudinous voices audible in Britain to-day.” 
Send for details and also fer specimen copies at half-price post free of the 
POETRY REVIEW (ls. 6d.) and VISION, the 94. monthly magazine of spiritual 
mysticism.—ERSKINE MACDONALD, LTD., Featherstone Buildings, WiC. 


= = ————— 4 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Cour te., 238-241 TottenhamCourtRd.,.W1. 


: NOTICE —The INDE x to , the SPEC TATOR is published half-y early, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday or January 
aud July. 








7s, 
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Books of the Day) 


156 (or more) New Books for £5. 








THE TIMES BOOK CLUB’S 


Guaranteed Subscription 


«titles the reader to a service of three books 
chosen at will. He can call for 
in circulation; 7¢ will be bought 


if 


every book 


at a time, 


checially for him from the publishers if not 
ready on demand. Books can be changed 
daily, if desired. If only changed once a 


week, a £5 “‘ guaranteed’ subscription means 


the use of 156 new books in a year. 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY— 
(Printed by Permission.) 
to express my great appreciation 


‘Guaranteed Service ’ 
promptness and 


I should like 
of, and admiration for, the 
of The Times Book Club. The 


efficiency of the service exceeds anything I have 
met before. I should have joined it long ago 
had I known of it, and shall tell all my friends 


about it.” 

am writing to you, how 
and despatch 
library is far 
subscribed.” 


“I must reiterate, now I 
much I appreciate your promptness 
in the books I order. The ‘limes 
superior to any other to which I have 

“I joined last August and have never before 
satisfaction from any Library (and I 
have tried most). Your Guaranteed System is 
very nearly perfect, and I have recommended it 


to many people.” 


had such 


Times Library to be the best I 
and should like to thank 
all orders have 
I have 


“T consider The 
have ever subscribed to, 
you for the promptness with which 
been executed, and the general attention 
received,”’ 
recommend The Times Book Club; 
best Library.” 
pleased indeed last winter at 
books mentioned on our lists, 
satisfied us like yours.” 


“I always 
it is undoubtedly the 
“We were very 
always getting the 
No other Library has 


subscription—{5 
time. Ordinary 


Guaranteed 
3 volumes at a 
Guaranteed Service 
volumes, 


The Times Book Club's 
{212 0 per annum for 3 


Rates and Conditions of Subscription on Application. 





The Times Book Club 
and Circulating Library 


380 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


per annum for 
subscription— 
the best Library service in the Kingdom except 








DUCKWORTH & CO.’S New Books. 


ED. C. ALDWELL MOORE. 


West and East. 


By ED. CALDWELL MOORE, D.D., 
Harvard University. 
The expansion of Christendom and the naturalization 
of Christianity in the Orient in the XIXth Century, 
being the Dale Lectures, Oxford, 1913. 

12s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


Professor in 


JOHN GALSWORTHY, 


P lays. Fourth Series. 


Contains : THE SKIN GAME, THE F< IUNDATIONS, 
A BIT O’ LOVE. 

7s. net. Postage 6d. [April 26. 
The pas can also be had separately. Cloth, 3s. net; paper 
covers, 2s. 6d. net; each postage 4d. 


SHAW DESMOND, 
P assion. A Human Story. 


This novel is a human document. It deals with the 
three forces which dominate human life to-day: the 
passion of Tove—the passion cf Money—-and the 
passion of Power. 

7S. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


[April 20. 
LADY DOROTHY MILLS. 

The Laughter of Fools. 

A society novel which shows the life of Iondon during 


the latter half of the war. 
. 6d. net. Postage od. Lpril 26 


A. gE. LLOYD MAU NSELL. 


Moods & Lyrics. 


POEMS. 5s. net. Postage 6d. [April 20. 


Large new printings of the following very popular 
novels are now ready :— 


Night and Day. 
Susie. HON. VRS. 


Children of No 


VIRGINIA WOOLFl, 


DOWDALL, 


Man’s Land. 
G. B. STERN. 


Duckworth’ s rere whe Rex ade’ s Library. 
—-Bookman. 


The Reader’s Library. 


Leslie Stephen’s English Literature and Society 
is once more availab'e, also Stopford Brooke’s 
Studies in Poetry. New impressions are just off 
the press. W. H. Hudson’s Books published in this 
series are in continuous demand. 

Please write for a list of volumes published in this 
of copyright books. Over forty titles are published. 


‘5s. net a volume. Postage 6d. 


"STUDIES IN THE OLOG if 


Two New Volumes. 


The Pharisees and Jesus. 
By A. TI. ROBERTSON, D.D. 


The Originality of the Christian 


Message. 
By H. R. MACKINTOSH, 
Edinburgh. 

5s. net a volume. 


** Messrs. 


famous seri 


D.D., of New College, 


Postage 6d. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you will 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


INVERTEBRATE PALAEONTOLOGY: An In- 
troduction to the Study of Fossils. By HERBERT L. 
HAWKINS, M.Sc., F.G.S., Lecturer in Geology, University 
College, Reading. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. By R. R. 
MARETT, M.A., D.Se., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 


Oxford, and University Reader in Social Anthropology. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book shows how Psychology interprets history as the expression of our 
common human nature, 

THE LURE OF THE MAP. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 

A series of essays on the literature of travel, the relation of travel and romance, 
and the fascination of the map. 

A BOOK OF THE SEVERN. By A. G. BRADLEy. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by R. H. Buxton. Demy 
8vo. 15s. net. 

A fascinating volume describing the scenery and history of the Severn from 
source to estuary, 

GREEK TRAGEDY. By Grzsert Norwoop, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University College, Cardiff. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book covers, for the first time it is believed in one volume, the whole 
fleld of Greek Tragedy. The latest archaeological, historical, and critical theories 
are discussed, and there is a separate appreciation of each extant play, 
NATIONALITY. By Sypney Hereert, Assistant 

Lecturer in International Politics, University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND: Vol.  I.—Early 
Britain to 1485. By CYRIL E. ROBINSON, B.A., 
Winchester College. With 16 Maps and _ Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 5s. 


A history on a new method attempting to concentrate on the main Issues 
and to employ the space thus saved for describing more fully events, characters, 
and movements of primary interest and importance, 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY TO CHIL- 
DREN. By LILY WINCHESTER, Lecturer on Geo- 
graphy, University of Liverpool. With a Preface by 
Professor P. M. Roxpy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


By W. P. JAMEs. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 

ADMIRAL TEACH (7s. net) C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 
PILATE GAVE SENTENCE (7s. 6d. net) C. M. Cresswell 
THE ARGUS PHEASANT (7s. net) John Charles Beecham 
FIREBRAND TREVISON (7s.net) Charles Alden Seltzer 


THE CODE OF THE MOUNTAINS (6s. net) 
Charles Neville Buck 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 


“THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Urie Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.’ —The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”’—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


SCIENTIFIG BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Jour WHELDON & Ga. have the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 

LIBRARIES OR SHALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES:—Lvtanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo- 
logical, Geolozieal, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d, each, post free, 

38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 1412, 





$$. 


THE NELSON 
POPULAR LIBRARIES 


Books you like to handle 
and books you like to read. 


2/- net NOVELS 


REST HARROW 

MRS. FALCHION 

SOPHY OF KRAVONIA 
THE POTTER’S THUMB 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY } 
MARCELLA 





Mavricr Hewirr, 

Sir Giizerr Parzen, 
ANTHONY Horn, 

Mrs. F. A. Srer:, 

Two of Mrs. Humpury Warn's 
most important novels, 


1/6 net NOVELS 


BEYOND THE PALE B. M. Croxe, 
THE PRINCESS PASSES C..N. & A. M. Wruusoy 
WHERE YOUR TREASURE IS Hotmaw Day. 
JOHN CHARITY H. A. Vacuuy, 


EDINBURGH LIBRARY 
2/6 net 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT 
THE RING AND THE BOOK Rosert Browyme, 
FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO E. 8. Grocay, 
THE HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES Cuas. G. D. Rongars, 
WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS Cuas. G. D. Ronrrrs, 


THE PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
1/3 net 


A Library of New Books by Writers of Distinction, bringing 
within the reach of all the result of Modern Knowledge. 


Mrs. ALec Tweepr,. 





A Small Selection representative of the Series. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY C. Ranxey, DS. 
SWEDENBORG L. B. pE Beacmont, DS, 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE M. C. Srorer. 
A HISTORY OF GREECE E. Fearensipr, MA. 
CHARLES DICKENS Sypney Dan. 
VEGETABLE GARDENING J. S. Crtsxoi. 
PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC STaNtEyY Wrriaums, B.A. 
APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY FOR NON-TECHNICAL 

READERS ALEXANDER Oatvy, B.Sc 


——— NELSON BOOKS — 
MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS 











PARLIAMENTARY (GAZETTE 


Compiled from official sources by Parlia- 
mentary Journalists and Statisticians is now 
in its Sixteenth Year of Publication. 


AN INDISPENSABLE WORK OF REFERENCE 


for all Parliamentarians and _ Politicians. 

Published Four Times during the Session. 

Price 6s. per copy, or the four issues 
(payable in advance) 20s. 


Write to 


JAMES HOWARTH, 
Editor, Parliamentary Gazeite, 

21 Elmfield Mansions, Balham, S.W. 17. 
MATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, mostly 
J) offered for the first time, at SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES, ail 

in New Condition as Published, free on request,—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder 





Bookseller, 55/7 Wigmore street 
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WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 





FROM PERSIAN 
UPLANDS 


A Record from 1913-1919 by F. HALE. 10s. 6d. net. 


“as a sidelight on the intrigues of the Germans in Persian affairs during the 
war, «3 8 comment on the modes of life and the character of the people, Mr. 
Hale's letters are well worth reading. Those who read the first half of 
these letters from Persia will undoubtedly read to the end.” 

—Saturday Westminster, 

“He describes effectively all the phases of Persian character as he found it 
expressed in politics, business and daily life. ‘From Persian Uplands’ ought to 
be widely read. Apart from its entertainment, it gives much information about 
s country of great importance to the British Empire.""—Morning Post, 





ABOUT 


THE SEA FISHERIES 
By J. T. JENKINS, D.Se. 24s. net. 


“4 comprehensive view of an industry of vast and increasing importance, 
. , The experience of fifteen years in the service of the Lancashire and Western, 
the largest of the local Fishery Committees of England and Wales, has excellently 
equipped him for his task... . ‘The Sea Fisheries’ is a worthy companion 
volume to Dr. Fulton's ‘ Sovereignty of the Sea.’ ... It is historical, scientific 
and practical, . . . / A nations! industry on the threshold of reconstruction is 
displayed with spec ial knowledge and a broad intelligence.”"—Morning Post, 





“Nothing could have been more opportune than the appearance of this book, 
... Everyone interested in the industry should read Dr, Jenkins’s book. The 
work covers the entire ground of discussion, and is well arranged, scholarly in 
style, and the result of prolonged literary research, ‘This very fine book can be 
thoroughly recommaecnded,”—Manchester Guardian, 





ABOUT 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BATTLE-LINE IN FRANCE 


An Historical Guide to the Invaded Regions by J. E. C. 
BODLEY, Author of “ France.” 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr, Bodley’s brilliant book, . . . Vivid and beautifully written pages,” 
Sir THEODORE CooK in the Anglo-French Review. 





“This illuminating book by our greatest living authority on French history 
and letters—Morning Post, 





ABOUT 


SIR VICTOR HORSLEY 


A Record of his Life and Work by STEPHEN PAGET. 21s. net. 
“All the aspects of Horsley’s strenuous life are depicted with the writ: 
accustomed sympathy and skill, Mr, Stephen Paget has given us a study of 

absorbing interest.”—British Medical Journal. 
“It coukd not have been better written.”—Saturday Westminster, 





“An interesting and valuable blography.”—Prescriver. 
“So valuable, so convincing, so nobly defined.”—Observer, 





ABOUT 


THE NAVY EVERYWHERE 


By CONRAD CATO. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


A quite excellent tale, told simply and to the point.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement, 


“Recounted simply and vividly. . .. Rich in arresting detail.” 
—Saturday Westminster, 








ABOUT 


NAVAL GUNS IN FLANDERS 


A Record of Armoured Train Work turing 1914-15. By L. F. R. 
Illustrated. 14s. net. 





“Written from cover to cover in the true spirit of the blue water, ,.. J 
buman book with a place all its own in the war records of the Navy.” 
—Daily Graphic, 


“A most spirited record of invaluable cervice.”—Truth. 








Are you familiar with Constable's 38. 6d. and 28. Copyright Novels? Please 
write for list. They include famous books by Mary Johnston, Cynthia Stockley, 
Henry Sydnor Harrison, Percy White, Mrs. Wemyss, and many others. 








CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


10-12 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


LIFE OF 


LORD KITCHENE 


By Sir GEORGE ARTHUR, Bt., M.V.O. 


3 vols. With Portraits and Plans, S8vo. {2 12s. 6d. net. 


Letters of Henry James. 
Selected and Edited by PERCY LUBBOCK. With two 
Portraits and Facsimile. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 

The Pall Mall Gazette: “‘ Our thanks are due to Mr. Lubbock 

for the selection and arrangement of these letters, and for the 

brief, but valuable, biographical notes with which he has linked 
period to period,” 








NEW BOOK BY OWEN WISTER. 


A Straight Deal, or 
The Ancient Grudge 


By OWEN WISTER, Author of ‘“ The Pentecost of 
Calamity,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
*,* A candid discussion of Anglo-American relations both 
from the historical and the present-day point of view, and an 
earnest plea for closer and more friendly relations between the 
two couutries. 





TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
The Economic Consequences of 


the Peace. 
By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


India at the Death of Akbar: 
An Economie Study. 
By W. H. MORELAND, C.S.L, C.LE., Author of ‘* Eco- 
nomics for Indian Students,” &c. With Maps. 8vo. 
12s. net. 





With an Introductory Essay by RABINDRANATIT TAGORE. 
Sakuntala. 


By KALIDASA. Prepared for the English Stage by 

KEDAR NATH DAS GUPTA, in a New Version written 

by LAURENCE BINYON. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A NEW PLAY BY WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


Dr. Jonathan. A Play in Three Acts. 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL. Globe 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





The Idea of Progress: 
An Inquiry into its Origin and Growth. By J. B. BURY, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo. 14s. net. 


The Beginnings of Christianity. 


Part 1--The Acts of the Apostles. 

Edited by F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D., and 
KIRSOPP LAKE, D.D. 8vo. 

Vol.I. Prolegomenal. The Jewish, Gentile, and Christian 
3ackgrounds. 18s. net. 


The Parables of the Kingdom. 


A Course of Lectures delivered by the late HENRY 
BARCLAY SWETE, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Divinity of Man. 


By REGINALD WELLS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 











A Book of Operas: Their Histories, 
their Piots, and their Music. 
By H. E. KREHBIEL. Two Volumes in One. Combining 
“"A Book of Operas” and “ A Second Book of Operas.” 
lilustrated. Crown 8vo. 14s. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


NEW FICTION 


6s. NET 
From all Booksellers and Libraries. 











ILLUSTRATED 


GUIDE-BOOKs 


; These little red handbooks, which have 
| long been recognized as the best and 
(cheapest of the kind, are familiar ji 
every part of tho British Isle, To 
| thousands of tourists at home and ah 

j +. oa b-iaer ean abroad 
{a ‘* Ward, Lock ” is as indispensable a 
companion as a travelling bag, 


2s. NET 
JOSEPH HOCKING’S STRIKING STORY | sane ne ee 


THE KAISER’S INVESTMENTS APSEBUNGH ou sea | Cxe'nurnt 


LAKE DISTRICT, The 
MOLESEY and X. | LEAMINGTON. an 
Mr. Hocking’s novels are all stamped with striking and original individuality. | BANGOR, Carnarvon, | aseraet 
. - - r - P < Par P “Ee &e. E HAMPTON 
They are bold in conception, daring in thought, picturesque and lifelike in description, | gaRmouTH, Dolgcily hat \ 
and it is not to be wondered at that each fresh effort is eagerly awaited by a great | &e. 5 , 
and ever-increasing public. es ki 








and 





PATRICIA AND LIFE 
A MATING IN THE WILDS 
THE HEART OF A PRINCESS 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX | 
THE GUARDIAN 


| c. 

E. MARIA ALBANESI | BETTWS - Y - COED, 
| Snowdon, &e. 
; BEXHILL & District 


OTTWELL BINNS | ®!GEFORD, Clovelly, 
R, Selsey, 


trict 
BRECON and 8. Wales 
on 


&e. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE 


-W. Devon 
BATH, Wells, Cheddar,, 


|; LLANDRIN 
WELLS, fe? 


BOGNO y, &c. | 
BOURNEMOUTH and | 
Dis 


and | 


ISABEL MAUD PEACOCKE | pqioront, West Reg, | 


» &e, 
LLANDUDNO 
North Wales 
LLANGOLLEN, (or. 
LowaoW un 
and Envi 
LOOE and 8. Comwal 
aeeore and Dis. 


c 
LYME REGIS and Dis. 

trict 
LYNTON & Lynmouth 
MALVERN and District 
mn eare, Westgate, 


cL. 
MATLOCK and District 


and 


THE GIRL WITH THE HAUNTING EYES, 


FLORENCE WARDEN | 
THE HOUSE OF DANGER GUY THORNE 
PETER HYDE, M.P. 
THE HEREPATH PROPERTY 
CONVICT 100 MARIE C. LEIGHTON 
THE TEMPTATION OF CARLTON EARLE 


STELLA M. DURING 


THE MYSTERY OF THE COMMON 


JAMES BLYTH 


The Notable MAY 


WINDSOR 


Important Illustrated Articles 


THE EMPIRE AND THE COTTON PROBLEM 


THE MODERN WOMAN 
and the Portrait Painter’s Art 


With sixteen reproductions from notable paintings by Distinguished Artists. 


Long Complete Story by DORNFORD YATES. 


New Series of “BONES” Stories 
ae J yeaterD 


by EDGAR WALLACE 
IRELAND 


i i . ANTRIM (COUNTY), ; DUBLIN, Bray, Wick- 
And Attractive Complete Stories by Well-known Authors. ne In tg £4 low, &e. 
Mourne KILLARNEY 
, &e, South-West Ireland 
CORK, Glengariff, &c. LONDONDERRY and 
DONEGALHIGHLANDS Co, Donegal 


BROADS, The 
BROADSTAIRS 
N.E. Kent 
| BUDE and N. Cornwall 
| BUBLEIGH SALTER- | 

| TOM 
| BUXTON and the Peak | 
(CANTERBURY and 


.E. Kent 
CARDIFF andS, Wales | 
RNARVON and 
North Wales 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 
and adjoining Coast | 
of France } 
CHICHESTER 
8.W. Sussex 


MINEHEAD, Exmoor, 
and | & 


c. 
| NEWQUAY and YX, 
Cornwall 
NOTTINGHAM and 
District 
PAIGNTOH & S. Devon 
PENMAENMAWR and 
North Wales 
PENZANCE and YW, 
Cornwall 
PLY MOUTH and South 
West Devon 
PWLLHELI and Cardi- 
gan Bay 
Rapeeare and N.E, 


3 ent 
CLEVEDON,  [Portis- RHYL and North Wales 
head, &c. RIPON and District 
COLWYN BAY | $T. IVES and West 

CONWAY, Deganwy,&e, | Cornwall 

CRICCIETH and Cardi- | SCARBOROUGH and 
gan Bay District 

CROMER AFORD, Lewes, &c, 

DARTMOOR SEATON and District 

DAWLISH and 5.F. 


SHERINGHAM, Run- 
Devon ton, &c, 
DEAL, Walmer, Sand- | SHERWOOD FOREST 
wich, &c. SIDMOUTH and South- 
DOVER, St. Margaret's East Devon 


Bay ¢. SOUTH WOLD and Dis- 
DOVERCOURT, Har- | __ trict 
' wich, &c. STRATFORD - UPON: 
EASTBOURNE AVON 

ford &e. | SWANAGE, Corfe, &ec. 
EXETER &S.E. Devon and 
EXMOUTH and Dis- 

trict 
FALMOUTH andSouth | 

Cornwall 
FELIXSTOWE 

District H 
rus. Flamborough, 


c. 

FOLKESTONE, Sand- 
gate. &c. 

FOWEY and S. Corn- 
wall 

HARROGATE and Dis- 
tric 

HASTINGS, St. Leon- | 
ards &c. 

HEREFORD and the 
Wye Valley 

HERNE BAY, Whit- 
stable, &c. trict e 

HYTHE, Littlestone,&c, WORTHING andSouth- 

HFRACOMBE and N. | Weat Suasex 


Devon | WYE VALLEY. 
ISLE OF MAN YARMOUTH & District 


SCOTLAND 
ABERDEEN, Deeside, HIGHLANDS, The 


c. INVERNESS and the 
ss ~ — plan and Dis- Northern Highlands 
GLASGOW & the Clyde 


PAUL TRENT 


J. S. FLETCHER 


and 





Sea- 


and | 


Section) 
WALES, NORTH (S. 


Section) 
WALES,SOUTH |. 
WARWICK, Kenil- 


worth, &c. 
WESTON - SUPER + 
MARE . 
WEYMOUTH and Dis- 
trict : 
WHITBY, Robin Hood's 
Bay ‘ 
WORvESTER and Dis- 


























A wealth of illustrations by CLEVER ARTISTS. 
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